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Tue JupKk1ns Two-winpow BERLINE 


A notable and inspiring possession 


WHEREVER you choose to drive your Lincoln, 
on the avenues and highways of America or 
Europe, the passing of this motor car is a 
smoothly beautiful event. For the Lincoln wears 
always its own characteristic air of mechanical 
fitness and clean grace. 

And this impression which the Lincoln creates 
is a fair symbol of the motoring excellence it 
brings to those who own it. Its effortless power 
and style, its safety and luxury, find an accepted 
place in the routine of their days, and lend an 


added grace to their comings and goings. 


The deep satisfaction of owning a Lincoln is 
the natural result of the sound engineering skill 
and experience which go into its making. Built 
with unhurried craftsmanship in one of the 
famous precision plants of the world, its enduring 
stamina and smooth power are assured. And it is, 
from the first to the last of as many miles as you 
choose to drive it, an inspiring possession . . . “as 
nearly perfect a motor car as it is possible to 


produce”... the Lincoln. 


Lincoln motor cars can be purchased for as little as 


$4200, f.o.b. Detroit, price including full equipment. 
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The establishment of Moore, Ltd., 840 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Feil & Paradise, Architects, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Change your “looks” over the week-end ; 


HETHER a business be small or large, 
“looks” do count. What’s more, the foun- 
dation of all good interiors begins with the floor! 
How does your floor compare with the rest of 
your surroundings? 

With Zenitherm you can change your “looks” 
over the week-end—a Friday to Monday sufficing, 
in most instances, fora complete Zenitherm trans- 
formation, for while Zenitherm looks and wears 
like some rare Italian marble, it is sawed, nailed 
and worked like wood. 

Zenitherm’s range of 21 color tones makea blend- 
ing of full or subdued effects that harmonize or con- 
trast perfectly with any color scheme or decoration. 


“= 


Indeed, one of Zenitherm’s chief purposes in life 
is to help business men make their stores, offices 
and showrooms spots of beauty. More pleasant to 
work in, more pleasant to sell in, more pleasant 
for your customers to buy in. 

If you are planning to remodel or modernize, 
remember that Zenitherm fits into the picture per- 
fectly —either for floors or wa/ls/ There is economy 
in the investment, too, because Zenitherm’s beauty 
is permanent. If you are now building or plan- 


ning alterations, ask 
your architect —or : 
write us for details. fe G. ¢ ; 


ZENITHERM COMPANY, INc., KEARNY, N. J. 


110 East 42nd Street 


New: York, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT 
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Territory Served by the Northwest Bancorporation 


accomplished in NORTH DAKOTA 


Diversified earning power 
important factor in this great state 


In North Dakota—one of our youngest states—the 
farmer,the banker,the business man are workinghand in 
hand to buildup a diversified earning power for the state. 


They are making each acre of land pay a fair profit, 
on the investment price per acre. That is their answer 
to the farm “problem.” 


And here is the result, today, in North Dakota: A per 
capita farm income of $633 {largest in U.S.}. 
65.3% home ownership /largest in U. S.}. 
One automobile to five persons {largest per 
capita in U.S.}. 

Population—one-half native born. 
Illiteracy—less than 1 per cent. 


Buying power—the banker’s rule of meas- 
urement—also isthe farmer’s, in North Dakota. 


GREAT BANKING 
INSTITUTION 
ile 





This young state has a farm income of nearly 
$500,000,000 annually. 

Today, North Dakota farms are diversified. Farmers 
are growing more wheat, flax and rye per acre than 
formerly—at a lower cost per acre. Dairying gained 71 
per cent in 8 years; hogs 205 per cent, poultry 152 per 
cent, mutton and wool 362 per cent. 

Here in North Dakota butter fat from a $40 acre 
brings the same /or better} price than butter fat from 
a $250 acre in eastern farm states. 


These are a few of the facts which prove that North 
Dakota farmers, aided by bankers and business men 
and amply financed by banks and trust com- 
panies, are thus working out the real answer 
to “the farm problem.” 


Bancorporation Banks in North Dakota 
are located in the following cities: Bismarck, 
Fairdale, Fargo, Grafton, Hillsboro, James- 
town, Maddock, Mandan, Minot, Napoleon, 
Starkweather, Valley City and Wahpeton. 


NORTHWEST BANCORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


COMBINED RESOURCES $483,000,000 
BancNorthwest Company — Investment Securities Division 
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One of the well known Trico Art Metal Radiator Covers with its patented 
concealed humidifying pan made of COP-R-LOY by Trico, Inc., Chicago, 
Wil, subsidiary of Art Metal Radiator Cover Company, manufacturers, 


Radiator Covers 
for your home out 
of easy savings 


—if you 


Dont Lose Sight of 


ORTHWHILE savings are yours when you settle 

on the piping for your home if you will remember 
that true economy comes from buying what will give the 
best.service per dollar expended. 

It is not necessary to pay two to five times the price of 
steel pipe to get long-life, trouble-free plumbing and 
heating lines. That has been repeatedly proved by good 
steel pipe and is now further emphasized by COP-R-LOY 
Pipe, made of COP-R-LOY, the Copper Alloyed Steel. 

Superiority of COP-R-LOY Pipe is in its abundance of 
qualities which all pipe does not possess in any large 
degree—great strength and crushing resistance, and 
adequate ruggedness to withstand inner pressures. All 
necessary advantages to efficient pipe installations 
COP-R-LOY Pipe possesses and it costs so little in com- 
parison with some kinds of pipe that it will bring to 


7 One Peeler fee ke ee ae you substantial savings that may be applied to things 
m WIC: “Ke tpe Pas been installed. ° ° : 
Architect: Theodore Mason. Contractor: A. L. Fisher. you might otherwise do without. 








vad Plumbing by F. J. Adenauer Plumbing Co. COP-R- In the big factories where miles upon miles of pipe are 
— LOY Pipe supplied by Wichita Plumbers Supply Co. used for mc xe severe service than in the home, most of it for 
71 many years has been steel; now much of it is COP-R-LOY 
er because of its added advantages at so little extra cost. Send 


for a booklet of metallurgical information containing 


se Save with Stee/ full details about COP-R-LOY Pipe. 





>m KPELe WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 
AS A Wheeling, West Virginia 

rth > Principal ay stm Companies: Wheeling Corrugating Company 

Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies 
en The Tyler Tube and Pipe Company Ackermann Manufacturing Company 
m- SF Bessemer and Open Hearth Steel, Plates, Sheets, Tin Plate, Lithographed 
BEY Plates, Pipe, Boiler Tubes, Rods, Wire, ‘Cot Nails, Wire Nails, Metal Lath, 

ver Roofings, Fence, Range Boilers, Tinks Steel Barrels, Sheet Steel Prod- 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. ucts for Building and for the Home, Farm, and Factory 
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_..THAT YOUVE 
TRIED THEM ALL 


ge NR OBR ne: MRR tte 6 A 


SETTLE DOWN 10 


THE RAZOR WITH THE 
BLADES MEN SWEAR BY-NOT7T AT 





RIED them all? Now get yourself a fresh 

package of Durham-Duplex blades and try 
something really mew. Not in shape—not in 
name—not in finish—but new in the one thing 
that really counts—shaving efficiency. The 
hollow-ground edges on the latest output of 
blades are a pleasant surprise even to those 


who thought Durham-Duplex blades had already 
reached the peak! ;-~« 
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Safe & Sane Credit 

Sirs: 

| TrmeE’s comment on the “staggering blow’ 
given to the Fourth of July slaughter, (TIME, 
July 7) has made me mad all over. This is the 
first I have heard that it was | Edward W.] Bok 
| who had given the “staggering blow’; as I re- 
call it the Ladies’ Home Journal did very little, 
at least there were other periodicals did more. 
The Chicago Tribune deserves some credit, cer- 
tainly more than the Ladies’ Home Journal, but 
has claimed, and had given it, more than the 
facts warrant. All it did was to publish on the 
5th and 6th all it could get at the time; it was 
stale news after that. 

The fact is The Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association deserves all the credit for giving 
the “staggering blow” to the insane method of 
celebrating independence. It attacked the prob- 
lem in the only scientific way. It waited the nec- 
essary time to get the end results; the number 
of deaths, especially from lockjaw which only 
time would get, the resulting blindness, the ma- 
jor and incapacitating bodily injuries, and so on. 
These were obtained by press clippings, but sup- 
plemented and verified by doctors and hospitals. 

Then, after publishing these data systematic 
propaganda was carried on, year alter year, by 
reprints to the press, to mayors of important 
cities, to health officers, etc. After three or four 
years there was such an interest created that, as 
each season came round, an increasing number 
of newspapers and periodicals were sending for 
the reports. It was this propaganda following 
the publication of the reports, that caused the 
formation of Sane Fourth organizations, which 
did so much in getting cities and towns to pass 
laws or ordinances doing away with fire 
works... 


) 





Georce H. Stmmons.* 





South Dakota’s McMaster 
Sirs: 

Enlightened by your pithy reports on other 
members of Congress, the undersigned readers 
of Time request that you print one on Senator 
William H. McMaster of South Dakota, now a 
candidate to succeed himself. 

Francis A. CRONIN 
ALMA G. AMISH 
Mrs. E. T. BUNTING 
E. D. Juttus 

H. D. ScHuLtz 





Revillo, S. Dak. 


The record of Senator William Henry 
(“Gasoline Mac”) McMaster of South 
Dakota is as follows: 

Born: at Ticonic, Iowa, May 10, 1877. 

Start _- life: newsboy in Sioux City, Iowa. 

Career: While selling papers he attended 
Sioux City public and high schools, went to 
Beloit College, Wis. (1809). In 1901 he moved 
to Yankton, S. Dak., became and remained small- 
town banker. In 1902 he married Harriet R. 
Reustle, whom he met at Beloit (children: 
William Henry Jr., Dorothy). Moderately 

*Editor and General Manager Emeritus of the 
A. M. A., at oresent in England. 


LETTERS 





wealthy, he turned to politics, got into the 
Legislature in 1911. He became State senator 
(1913-17), lieutenant-governor (1917-21), 
governor (1921-25). While governor he earned 
his soubriquet by establishing State gasoline 
stations, waging a successful price-war with oil 
companies. He also floated a $2,000,000 bond 
issue to finance State cement-making; his plant 
still functions, redeems the bonds. In 1924 he 
was elected to the Senate. His term expires 
March 4, 1931. 

In Congress: He is the least odd but not the 
least effective of insurgent Republicans. He is 





© Underwood & Underwood 


WitiiAM Henry (“GAsoLIneE Mac’”’) 
McMastTErR 


not outstanding, but ingenious. 


eager to argue for his constituency’s interests, 
often able to achieve legislation for them. His 
committees: Claims, Indian Affairs, Military 
Affairs, Post Offices & Post Roads, Public Build- 
ings & Grounds. 

He voted for: Farm Relief (1927, 1928, 
1929), the Boulder Dam (1928), the Jones 
(greater Prohibition penalties) law (1929). 

He voted against: Tax reduction (1926, 
1930), the Navy’s 15-cruiser bill (1929), Re- 
apportionment (1929), the Tariff (1930). 

He votes and drinks Dry. 

His views on international affairs are usually 
an echo of those of Idaho’s Senator William 
Edgar Borah, Chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

Legislative hobbies: farm-relief and pacifism. 
In 1928 the Senate adopted his resolution call- 
ing for a reduction of industrial tariff rates 
which was the opening gun of the tariff battle. 
He once offered a bill to draft Government 


(Continued on p. 8) 
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BRANCHES or INDUSTRY 


have consulted. 
WEYERHAEUSER CRATING 


ENGINEERS 


Abrasives Concrete Products 
Agricultural Implements Cork and Linoleum 
Aircraft Dairy and Creamery 


Asphalt Shingles and Roofing 
Automotive 

Bicycles and Motorcycles 
Brick, Tile, Terra Cotta 
Burglar Alarm Clocks 


Machinery 
Electrical Goods 
Enameled Products 
Fibre Conduits 
Fire Doors 


Cans Fire Fighting Apparatus 
Carpets Flooring 
Castings and Forgings Furniture 
Chains Gasoline Meters 
Chalk Glass 
Chemicals Glass Bottles 
China Ware Hardware 
. Church Bells Incubators and Brooders 


The shipping room is the manufacturer’s last trench 
in his fight for lower costs. Here is the final operation 
before his product is shipped to the consumer. And it 
is here that he has his last chance to cut his costs 
and increase his factor of profit. 

Manufacturers of standardized lines in many indus- 
tries have found that cut-to-size crates are more eco- 
nomical—an increasing number have discovered that 
the ultimate in low shipping costs has been achieved 
by consulting the Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineer. 
The Weyerhaeuser Laboratory Method of Analysis 
and Design has achieved remarkable economies for 
hundreds of manufacturers in a vast cross-section of 
industry. Wastes in materials and labor have been 
disclosed and eliminated and scientifically 
designed crates have been created. 

The Laboratory Method determines the mini- 
mum amount of lumber required and evolves 
an accurate plan of fast, easy assembly that 
results in a scientifically designed crate of 








Hundreds of Laboratory- Designed Crates have substantially reduced shipping costs for manufacturers in these industries: 


Laundry Appliances Screens 

Machinery Sheet Metal 

Meat Products Shipbuilders 

Metal Ware Shot 

Office Appliances Signs 

Paper Soda Fountains 
Pianos : Sprinkler Systems 
Plumber Supplies Storage Warehouses 
Quarries ; Store and Office Fixtures 
Railway Signal Equipment S 

Refrigerators aoe : 
ade Preducts Tents and Awnings 
Roller Bearings Textiles 

Rubber Goods Toys 


Water Meters 
Wire and Cable 


Sash and Door 
Sea Sleds 


neat appearance with adequate strength and rigidity 
to protect the contents against damage in shipping 
and resultant claims. Cost—in material, labor and 
shipping weights — is reduced to the lowest point 
consistent with full protection. 


Your present cut-to-size crate may be soundly design- 
ed and properly assembled. It is possible, however, 
that we can show. you savings through the use of 
lighter weight woods and because of our specialized 
manufacturing facilities and our long experience in 
solving industrial problems of this nature. 

For the manufacturer who is unable to take advantage 
of the economies of cut-to-size crates, Weyerhaeuser 
offers a variety of ideal Light Weight Crating 
Woods in standard grades and sizes. These 
woods are light weight, non-splitting and of 
ample strength to assure adequate protection, 
making possible unusual savings in both la- 
bor and freight costs. 


The Weyerhaeuser Seal is a symbol 
of denionstrated worth — proof that 
a crate is soundly designed and 
laboratory-tested. 





Crating Sales Division: 


DEPARTMENT 34 





WEYERHAEUSER SALES. COMPANY 


307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THOUSANDS OF MOTORISTS 
PRAISE new Goodrich invention... 


HOW THE AIR CONTAINER WORKS: 
(A) Shows a cross section uninflated. When air 


, 


is applied the ‘‘bridge’ 


of rubber underneath 


the cord insert (B) is placed under compres- 
sion by being forced into shape. Any puncture 


is instantly sealed by compression. 


AIR CONTAINER adds mileage 


to the tire...seals punctures ...prevents blow- 


outs... sets new 


T’S HERE ... perfected . . . accepted 
and lauded by all of motordom. 
Literally thousands of motorists now en- 
joy new driving privileges as a result of the 
Air Container. This amazing new Goodrich 
invention has revolutionized tire perform- 
ance. It is considered the greatest tire de- 
velopment since the advent of balloons. 


For Air Containers are more than inner 
tubes. They do what no ordinary tube 
can do. 

They actually seal punctures on running 
wheels . . . prevent road delays . . . mini- 
mize tire care ... maintain even inflation 


SAFETY standard. 


and add 25% to 30% to life of tires. 


With all that, the Goodrich Air Con- 
tainer ushers in a new standard of safe 
driving, ending the danger of sudden flats 
and hazardous blow-outs. They protect the 
car and minimize the 


and occupants 


chance of serious accidents. 


Install a set of Air Containers on your 
ear today. See your Goodrich dealer. The 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Estab- 
lished 1870, Akron, Ohio. Pacific Good- 
rich Rubber Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, 
Kitchener, Ont. 








Seven Ways in which 
Air Containers save Money, | 


Time, Trouble 


1. THEY SEAL 
punctures on running wheels. 
2. THEY MAINTAIN 
correct air pressure. 

3. THEY ADD 
25% to 30% more mileage. 


4. THEY STRENGTHEN 
and reinforce any tire. 


5. THEY REDUCE 
tire care to a minimum. 
6. THEY INSURE 
safety, prevent blow-outs 


7. THEY OUTLAST 
the tire, often several. 








Goodrich Air Containers 


- another B. F. Goodrich Product oiGje 


Zippers - Rubber Footwear - 


32,000 Different Rubber Articles, representing more than a 
thousand distinct rubber products — Goodrich Silvertowns 


Drug Sundries « Soles . Heels 


Hose - Belting . Packing . Molded and Hard Rubber Goods 
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SIX REASONS 


Why 
The Oil Industry 
Is Buying 


Increased earnings— 
(see tabulation at right 
for 38 leading companies) 


Gasoline consumption 
up 10° 


Industry as a whole — 

producing, refining and 
marketing — in closer bal- 
ance than ever before 


Marketing conditions 

healthy as result of wide 
adoption of standard mar- 
keting code 


More automobiles. more 
busses, more motor 
trucks, more aeroplanes and 
more motor-boats to con- 


sumegasolineandlubricants 


Heightened competition 
compelling unceasing 
improvement and moderni- 
zation of refining and 
marketing equipment 


} ch Ya 
Liceark a SExy oa 


Publisher 


et earnings bettered this year 






1930 1929 
a. RE SA eae eee eee 25,418,968 $21,660,596 
Standard Oil of Ind. sececee 21,068,283 24,395,712 
SERIA I nn bce Go cdsncindedaenscsnnnseanceddesiauce 16,057,475 15,742,622 
ORR GC rticintetiarscsoncice se pkasdeaeuaelitoaaas . 14,775,075 12,665,031 
Standard Oil of N. Y. ..... ssescuonetied . 13,903,657 13,727,026 
VACUA Te cesicticsteonsicsssscssess 10,279,774 10,094,428 
NR: MD ii vaiciiscaesns Zest cocovoncsisinipensiannie 10,125,000 10,125,000 
RINNE, rR chiens cir calgcstinsinees scsnceabonnnndanialeniae . 9,149,436 9,139,055 


International Pet. 


















7,162,044 


3,581,022 

















Imperial Oil s wae 6,605,442 

PI SII eae it iiiaiceccecacbverdkcesnnte<nceqsntntersnnin 5,460,008 4,125,000 

Ohio Oil Co. .......... 4,800,000 2,400,000 

Union Oil of Cal. 4,240,010 3,927,528 

CE | Ge PE eancnctah ieitinesioneieasoassaii 3,393,916 3,378,691 

oo ae oe seceeeee 2,974,645 2,964,132 

Atlantic Refining S siaceli thd belgddiaiipiuseoseaetas . 2,683,932 2,333,333 

Phillips Petroleum 2,669,998 1,803,435 

Standard Oil of Ky. 2,577,124 2,052,368 

Associated Oil .... seccee  p90,412 2,290,412 

RNID MOM ii inhi cacawiiahcastasielantethsuchvs<udondousiescavintndgeasses 2,278,777 1,898,981 379,796 

Barnsdall Corp. 2,258,317 2,026,282 232.035 

Richfield Oil ........ bite 1,995,377 1,902,254 93,123 

Mid-Continent Pet. ............... 1,857,912 1,633,956 223,956 

Illinois Pipe Line suandis eis miwaeve askin sdindes 1,800,000 2,000,000 d200,000 

South Pew TE ccccscccsssesecs..... 1,500,000 1,200,000 300,000 

Salt Creek Prod. . 1,496,859 2,245,288 d748,429 

Independent Oil ... 1,362,295 : 39,880 

PRN Ns | ahcdlensisbikstuadasiedssstccessssnevchabhenaeechicads 1,345,745 1,766,291 420,546 

SE, PUNE sicach ones cis vad isansiscasstivveyaavasivedivesvarecetio 1,050,000 pe eae 

Union Tank Car ... 1,000,038 778,967 221,071 

Honolulu Cons. Oil 944,900 .., = 

RII MII acestcissdahedyeecnsaschdacekcactscusasacasmnininnnignel 922,075 ee ee 

Tide Water Oil ..... vay PE RR 876,728 874,795 1,933 

RN PRI aceari Civtagieseceesecnsasdsvenes Seat hae pe 708,646 650,000 58,646 

Standard Oil of Ohio ......... Miurcaciciedias 700,000 nc». i ee 

Buckeye Pipe Line ............ i Bias Sap icéavekasntotis 400,000 800,000 d400,000 

Warner-Quinlan ............ sisiedioa ist aesthaconsteadeties 348,121 560,653 212,532 

National Refining. ............. ee ee 347,446 579,095 d231,649 
I indsacedpcevinbincsendsbnchigi ncdibeneensistletamdubenibaintiiens $188,840,628 $176,866,785 $11,973,843 


d Decrease. 


SELL where there’s BUYIN 
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has been and continues to be a year of 
uninterrupted, active purchasing in all 


divisions of the Oil Industry—producing, transporting, 


refining, and marketing. 


Many manufacturers specializing on oil industry equip- 
ment and supplies are establishing sales-records this year. 


Have you a product that oil companies can use? 


If so, cultivate the oil market aggressively NOW. 


Information on request 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM 


TULSA, World Buiiding 
NEW YORK, 342 Madison Ave. 





NEWS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO . 1213 West Third Street 


CHICAGO, 35 E. Wacker Drive 
HOUSTON, Tex., Gulf Bldg. 
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On top of | the Norld 
-With A Face That's Fit! 


“Ever fly? You'd like it. Great sensation. Sitting on top of the world!’ 


And when you know your Face is Fit—clean, smooth, well 
groomed—don’t you feel then that you're sitting on top of the world? 





Men need Face Fitness these days. Need it. 
You can’t a le And for it, literally millions of them turn 
lose this ty daily to the Williams Shaving Service— 
Williams Shaving Cream and Aqua Velva. 
The Williams lather for a close shave. 
Quick. Comfortable. Above all for a cool 
shave. Coolness that comes from a blend 
of proven ingredients. Pure—no doubtful 
dye. Mild—like real cream. 
Then a splash of Aqua Velva. A real thrill. 
Best of all an effect that lasts all day. 
Made especially for after shaving, Aqua 
Velva cares for tiny nicks and cuts, mostly 
unseen. Helps to make skin texture firm. 
Conserves the skin’s natural moisture, essen- 
tial to a good complexion. Keeps the skin 
all day as the Williams lather /eaves it, flex- 
ible and Fit. 
F J.B. WILLIAMS You're missing something until you give 
camila. this Williams Shaving Service a trial. Use 
the coupon. Or send a post card. 
Have you tried Williams Shaving Liquid? Very 
quick. Very cool. Very new. Ask your dealer ! 


JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS OF MEN WHO USE 





A COUPON—For the face that would be Fit! 


THE J. @ WiLLtaMS COMPANY ODEPTITSO SLASTONBURY CONN. 
CANADIAN ADORESS, 3552 ST PATRICK ST., MONTREAL 


Send me Free Trial Sizes of Shaving Cream e € 
and Aqua Velva. I will use and observe them. i 3 a m &, 
| 


| | SHAVING CREAM——AQUA VELVA 














officials and Congressmen as front-line sol- 
diers in time of war. 

In appearance he is slight, short (5 ft. 7 in.), 
dark-haired, partly bald. He dresses better than 
most other insurgents. He talks rapidly, some- 
times bitterly, on the floor, debates well. but 
without humor. 

He is an Episcopalian. He smokes cigars 
and cigarets, does not swear. 

Outside Congress: In Washington, he lives 
with his wife in an apartment at No. 3220 
Connecticut Ave., N. W., where his children 
pay frequent visits. He prefers family to social 
contacts. He drives his own Buick sedan to 
the Congressional Country Club for golf, at- 
tends baseball games. In Yankton he owns but 
leases his home, “lives around” when there, He 
is a Mason, Odd Fellow, Elk. 

Impartial Senate observers rate him thus 
not an outstanding, but an ingenious legislator, 
not a smart leader but an able, trustworthy fol- 
lower, an asset to the farm bloc. Opposed in the 
autumn elections by Democrat William John 
Bulow, onetime Governor of South Dakota, he 
depends for re-election largely on the Republi- 
can machine headed by his colleague Senator 
Peter Norbeck, in which he is unquestionably 
No. 2 man.—Ep. 
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Mortison No Copycat 
Sirs: 

. . . Lou Stone didn’t spring into prominence 
because he sent a picture of a two-headed chick 
down here, and his best story was not about a 
buck deer with an inner tube around his neck. 
Stone wrote just one good animal story 25 years 
ago last spring. It was about a farmer who 
found a watch he had lost seven years before 
He found it in the stomach of the old cow after 
he had killed her and cut her up. The watch 
was still going; the digestive muscles of the 
cow’s stomach had kept it wound up. Oh yes, 
the watch had lost only a minute and a half. 

That story was picked up and reprinted all 
over the country, and Lou Stone was the famous 
weird animal man of Winsted. He is a fine 
feller, I believe, although I never met him, 
but his stories are pretty punk—like Morti- 
son’s. Some of them are worse. He is copying 
himself, and not doing very well. 

Mortison is not a young upstart country re- 
porter, as your article would suggest. He is a 
newspaper artist. He went to work in the brass 
shops up there in Waterbury when he was a kid 

- and worked steadily until he was _ tool- 
maker when he was a middle-aged man. Then 
he felt the call of the wild and moved out to a 
little town called Prospect and became a chicken 
farmer, It wasn’t altogether the call of the wild 
He had to put his wife in a private sanitarium 
and had to make more money somehow. Just for 
fun he became a country correspondent for the 
Waterbury Republican. You know, they send in 
a little stickful of who spent the day with whom, 
and who’s shingling his barn. Mort is a humorous 
bird (despite his animal stories) and he ap 
preciated the flavor of the humorous things that 
go on in a little town, and would have liked to 
write them up. But a country correspondent 
can’t do that, so he invented Lester Green. Ii 
one of the neighbors got himself in a ludicrous 
predicament, and would have been offended it 
he was written up, Mort wrote a story about 
Lester Green. Lester was always the goat, and 
the idea went over big. No one seemed to feel 
libeled, everyone knew who Lester was batting 
for and everybody chuckled. 

Next Mortison became a cartoonist. I don’t 
know how he did that, I. C. S., I guess, but he 
is good. The Republican hired him, and he does 
all the work for the morning, evening and Sun- 
day paper. For quite a while he drove out after 
work and ran his farm too. 

When that silly Marian Talley was touring 
around and cleaning up before she went back to 
the farm, she made Waterbury and gave out an 
interview in which she said she would like to 
retire with three chickens and a cow. Lester 
Green sent her the three chickens, express paid 
to the Metropolitan Opera House, and_ the 
A. P. picked up that story, which was Lestet 
Green’s start as a national character. And you 
would be surprised to see his mail now. The 
funniest thing about Lester Green is that the 
A. P. took him seriously for a long time. Some- 
times they wired for “‘verification” of some damn 
preposterous story. 

Mortison writes those stories because the 
city editor of the morning paper likes to have 
them to put in a box on the front page. No 
“copycat” at all, you see. 

Last winter I was on the staff of the Sunday 
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The early mutual fire 

companies supplied their 

policyholders with metal 

fire-marks to put up on 
their houses. 





big Business Buys Mutual Protection 


Tisa problem to many buyers of insurance to 
. know what kind of insurance to buy. 


A convincing answer is the example of outstanding 
industrial corporations of the country who have been 
mutual insurance policyholders for many years. 


It is significant that these seasoned buyers of 
insurance turn to mutual compa- 
nies for protection and for the con- 


An Unparalleled Record 


75 leading, legal reserve companies under State 


intensive and intelligent fire prevention effort. 
These savings, under the mutual plan, are 
returned to policyholders. There are no stockhold- 


ers in a mutual corporation. 


Mutual fire insurance offers property owners a 
sound, stable and unfailing protection for their 
investment — at the lowest cost. 


Any property owner will find 


siderable saving in cost they offer supervision constitute the Federation of Mutual interest and value in a booklet on 


Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest Federa- 


to an olic holder — cor oration tion company was founded in 1752. Five others the aims and accom lishments of 
y y Pp 


or individual. 


Of the remaining companies— 


The savings which mutual fire 
insurance companies are able 


9 are between 75 and 100 years old 
10 are between 50 and 75 years old 
30 are between 25 and 50 years old 
20 are between 10 and 25 years old 


are more than 100 years old. 


mutual fire companies. It will be 
sent on request. There will be no 
personal or mail follow-up. Address 


to make for their policyholders tne Federation companies are protecting prop) Mutual Fire Insurance, Room 
erty to the extent of six billion dollars — have ° . 
come from economy and Conser- Assets inexcens of ninety million dollars—have  2201-C, 180 N. Michigan Avenue, 


returned to policyholders savings of more than 


vatism in management — from one hundred and thirty millions of dollars. Chicago, Illinois. 
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CUBIC FEET OF NATURAL GAS | 
| [CONSUMED IN UNITED STATES J 


aie Chart that Tells 
eS tory of Natural Gas 


The growth during recent years in the distribution of 
natural gas, together with the development of projects 
looking to a still more widespread demand, is due to 
the tremendous increase in the known available supply, 
the desire of capital to find new and profitable media 
for investment and growing appreciation of the public 
for a superior fuel. In the last two years alone some 
7,500 miles of pipe lines have been built in this industry. 





HUNDREDS OF BILLIONS O 


The Appalachian Gas Corporation group of com- 
panies in West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas is mate- 
rially contributing to the remarkable progress of natu- 
ral gas production and distribution. 


Reflecting a policy of sound expansion, Appalachian 
Gas Corporation has recently announced its acquisi- 
tion of more than 95 per cent of the outstanding com- 
mon stock and more than 98 per cent of the outstand- 
ing preferred stock of West Virginia Gas Corporation. 
This is the fifth major acquisition by this Corporation 
within the past three months. It will add gas and oil 
rights in 52,405 acres on which are located 155 pro- 
ducing gas wells with a total open flow capacity esti- 
mated at 40,000,000 cubic feet per day. 


Our publication “Appalachiana” contains timely information 
on the natural gas industry and the securities of this system. 
Your name will be placed on the regular mailing list upon request. 


Appalachian Gas Corporation 


46 Cedar Street New York 
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Republican in Waterbury and had a desk next 
to Mortison. The Sunday Editor is one Bill 
Vosburgh. He is a Yale man, and reads his 
Time faithfully. He is a fine boy, too, and has 


| a sharp and humorous tongue. “Well, well, 


here’s the old Copycat,” Bill will greet Morti- 
son for the next few weeks, and Mort will grin 
—he’s always good-natured—but I have an 
idea that your story will really hurt his feelings 
ae 
Barron C. WaTSsON 
Port Washington, L. I. 
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Gondola Man 
Sirs: 

“Spend ’till it Hurts” in your “Letters” of 
July 28 and one of the recent daily sermonettes 
of Calvin Coolidge, are not far apart in their 
general thought. 

Is not the difficulty at the moment, the fact 


| that the general public, not Mr. Coolidge, have 


done their spending and now it hurts? . . 

I am no pessimist and expect a perfectly 
natural improvement in business before the 
end of the year, but I feel like the alderman, 
who, confusing gondolas with rabbits, thought 
two gondolas were sufficient for the pond in 


the park. ... 
Stuart W. WeEsB 
Pathé Exchange, Inc. 
New York City. 
Psa 


Wanted: Adam Smith 
Sirs: 

Mr. L. B. Roberts in Time, July 28, advo- 
cates “spending until it hurts.” Probably the 
present depression is more largely due to spend- 
ing beyond our ability to pay and in response 
to high pressure sales methods than to any other 
cause. Also the violation of the old laws of 
political economy, the false theory of “spending 
creates prosperity,” and borrowing against fu- 
ture probable earnings ($1 down and $1 per 
week) has not only exhausted savings but has 





| mortgaged the future. 


Instead of spending till it hurts let every man 
who did not readjust in 1920 balance his books, 
write off his losses, take bankruptcy if neces- 
sary, squeeze the water from his company and 


| hold his employes in service until it hurts. (This 


last is especially applicable to the railroads.) 
With our feet again on solid ground we can 
begin to climb safely. We have had quite enough 
of mental suggestion and absent treatment—let 
us rather call in old Dr. Adam Smith.* 
Joun E. Fretp 

Denver, Colo. 

*British economist (1723-90) whose Jnquiry 
into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations discusses the principle of division of 
labor, based primarily on the propensity of hu- 
man nature “to truck, barter or exchange one 
thing for another.” Precedent to this division 
of labor is the accumulation of capital. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 

Editor: Henry R. Luce. 

Managing Editor: John S. Martin. 

Associates: John Shaw Billings, Niven Busch 
Jr., Laird §S. Goldsborough, E. D. Kennedy, 
Parker Lloyd-Smith, Myron Weiss. Weekly Con- 
tributors: Elizabeth Armstrong, David Carter, 
Washington Dodge II, Mary Fraser, Albert L. 
Furth, Wilder Hobson, W. Sprague Holden, 
David W. Hulburd Jr., Alan Jackson, Peter 





Mathews, T. S. Matthews, Elizabeth Moore, Frank 


Norris, John D. Ratcliff, Francis deN. Schroeder, 


| Cecilia A. Schwind, Fred Smith, S. J. Woolf. 


Correspondence pertaining to_ editorial content 
should be sent to 205 East 42nd Street, New York. 

Binders: Binders holding a complete volume 
(26 issues and index) are available to subscribers 
at $3 each post-paid. The index is sent regularly 
as issued to all binder owners. 

Bound volumes: A limited number of copies of 
each volume with index are bound and are avail- 
able to subscribers at $5 each. A few bound copies 
of Volumes VIII, IX, X, XI, XII, XIII and 
XIV are now available. 

Subscription rates: One year in the U. S, and 
possessions, also Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Domin- 
ican Republic, Haiti, Spain and South America, 
$5.00; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6.00. 

Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tion, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Circu- 
lation Manager, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Il. 
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TRAVELS TO THE PROVING GROUNDS OF CUTLER-HAMMER EXPERIENCE 


just a 


good handful for ~ 
Modern Industry 4 


N INDUSTRY today, modern electric 

cranes swiftly and easily move loads 
human hands could never carry. One man 
—by the effortless movement of a few con- 
trol levers—makes electric motors do 
things a thousand men could never ac- 
complish by the sweat of human toil. 
Electric motors by thus magnifying the 
productive ability of individual workmen 
have becomethevery backboneofIndustry. 

For this reason Motor Control has taken 
a position of extreme importance. Where 
one man makes electric motors do the 
labor of hundreds of workmen, the link 
between that ove man’s mind and his 





The Final Result of 
This Pioneering 


Cutler-Hammer stand- 
ardized Motor Control 
has features which only 
pioneer engineering could 
produce—features which 
only experience cover- 
ing all problems of elec- 
tric motor application 
could perfect. Thus, Cut- 
ler-Hammer “ready-to- 
use” equipment meets 
every common require- 
mentwith reserve tospare 
—provides for all usual 
motor applications the 
same superior perform- 
ance, safety and econ- 
omy for which Cutler- 
Hammer specially engi- 
neered Motor Control has 
been outstanding through. 
out three decades of In- 
dustry’s electrification. 





Herculean electric mus- 
cles can cause waste in 
the same measure that 
it saves. 

Thus with the increasing use of electric 
power the name Cutler-Hammer on Motor 
Control equipment has been of growing 
moment. It marks the product of special- 
ists ... but what is more, the product of 
pioneers. Cutler-Hammer Motor Control 
today, whether it is specially engineered 
for a huge crane, or if it is a simple motor 
starter that comes to you from a jobber’s 
shelf has been born of long experience. 
Cutler-Hammer Standardized Motor Con- 
trol incorporates features of safety and 


CUTLER 










dependability gleaned 
from many fields ... 
features which prevent 
troubles which any nar- 
rower experience could 
not foresee. 

Such features and the 
experience fathering 
them, have prompted 
leading manufacturers 
of motor-driven ma- 
chines to incorporate Cutler-Hammer 
Motor Control as a guarantee of machine 
performance... farsighted motor builders 
to recommend Cutler-Hammer for direct- 
ing and protecting the motors they build 
...and progressive electrical wholesalers 
to offer Cutler-Hammer Motor Control 
to their trade. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1213 St. Paul Avenue 
MILWAUKEE - WISCONSIN 
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The Control Equipment Good Electric Motors Deserve 


(A-200) 
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at the turn of a handle 


at the turn of a switch 


BUT 


IN UTOMATICALLY 


o eo ew ew © OS needed 


Bryant Automatic Gas Heating doesn't wait for 


instructions ... unlike water and electricity, it anticipates 
your desires, turning itself off and on, as needed, to 


maintain the room temperature you like best. 


You light it once for an entire heating season. After that 
it orders its own fuel, gives you a living temperature through 
the day, a sleeping temperature at night, and only requires 
of you the weekly winding of an 8-day clock. 


Bryant Heating has rightly been called “the greatest 


single convenience ever offered the American home.” 


The cost for your home can be easily and dependably 


BRYANT ascertained in advance. May we 
arrange to get you this information? 


ahING 
IS HEATER & MANUFACTURING co. 


17808 ST. CLAIR AVE. CLEVELAND, OHnIe 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
Drought Relief 


President Hoover last week took up the 
kind of national problem with which he 
knows best how to deal. A drought,* 
worst since the Civil war, was upon the 
east and midwest (see p. 15). Husband- 
men across a checkerboard of devastation 
faced immense crop and livestock losses. 
President Hoover could not bring rain, 
but he could and did organize relief agen- 
cies. 

Sure of his ground, the President held 
White House conferences in rapid succes- 
sion. He called for detailed reports on 
the extent of drought damage, summoned 
to Washington this week the governors of 
the twelve hardest-hit states to set up a 
National Drought Commission, unify re- 
lief measures. He asked and got railroads 
to cut freight rates temporarily. He was 
deluged with advice, professional and ama- 
teur. Said he: 


“The situation is one to cause a great 
deal of concern... the drought has 
mainly affected animal feed, the bulk of 
direct human food production [is] abun- 
dantly in hand. Nevertheless there will be 
a great deal of privation . . . due to the 
loss of income. . . . The American people 
will proudly take care of the necessities 
of their countrymen in time of stress or 
difficulty.” 

Driving through Virginia to his Rapidan 
camp for the week-end, President Hoover 
saw for himself pastures toasted brown, 
corn drooping dead on the stalk, lean kine 
herded miles to water. At his camp he 
discussed relief plans with Secretary of 
Agriculture Hyde and Vice Chairman 
James C. Stone of the Federal Farm 
Board. 

@ President Hoover was 56 last week. 
Boy Scouts gave him, as their honorary 
president, a carved buffalo horn. At 
camp he had an angel-food cake with 56 
candles. Dr. Joel T. Boone, White House 
physician, said the President was in “fine 
shape.” Since inaugural the President’s 
hair above the temples has turned white. 


@ To Camden, N. J. and the yards of 
New York Shipbuilding Co. went Mrs. 
Hoover last week to help American Export 
Steamship Corp. launch its first of four 
8,700-ton vessels built with U. S. loans 
under the new Merchant Marine Act. A 
whistle tooted; Mrs. Hoover put down her 
roses, took a basketed bottle of spring 
water, cracked it smartly over the mov- 
ing prow, -exclaimed: “I christen thee 
Excalibur.” Declared the first lady: “T 
got a real thrill when my hand touched the 





_ *President Hoover spells it “drought,” the 
Federal Farm Board “drouth,” Webster prefers 
“drought.” 


bow of that powerful vessel.” Later in the 
week at Camp May Flather near Harri- 
sonburg, Va. Mrs. Hoover broke an ivy 
rope, presented a 100-ft. rustic bridge 
across North river to the girl scouts (to 
whom she is “Buffalo’’). 

@, To President Hoover last week was 
sent a report by Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs Charles J. Rhoads on his 





International 


First Lapy 
“A real thrill!” 


Bureau’s program “to make the Indian a 
self-sustaining, self-respecting American 
citizen.” The Indian Bureau will “dis- 
courage the proclivity of the average In- 
dian to participate in circuses, rodeos, 
Wild West shows and similar enterprises.” 
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THE CABINET 


Russia & Recognition 


Trade outruns diplomacy. Last week 
while the State Department was talking 
about Soviet Russia in the language of 
1923, U. S. businessmen were talking 
about it in terms of 1930. The Treasury’s 
“half-cocked” embargo on Soviet pulp- 
wood fortnight ago had served to point 
up the whole question of U. S.—U.S.S.R. 
relations, economic and diplomatic, in a 
new light (Time, Aug. 11, et ante). 
Speakers at the Institute of Politics at 
Williamstown, Mass., had frankly advo- 
cated U. S. recognition of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Last week Albert Ottinger, one- 
time New York State Attorney General, 
onetime Republican gubernatorial nomi- 
nee, friend of many a tycoon, broadcast 
a speech in which he urged an immediate 
conference to negotiate a settlement of 
the issues now holding the two govern- 
ments apart. Big U. S. traders with 
Russia—Standard Oil, General Electric, 
Austin Co., General Motors, International 
Harvester, Caterpillar Tractor, Radio 
Corp., et al—gave silent assent to any 
diplomatic move which would simplify and 
improve their business relations with 
Moscow. The newsorgan /svestia, speak- 
ing for the Soviet Government, suggested 
that the U. S. “think it over... and 
understand that the only way successfully 
to develop trade with the Soviet Union 
is to establish for it a normal [i. e. diplo- 
matic] foundation.” 

Such cumulative talk produced reports 
last week that the U. S. was about to 
reopen the matter of Soviet recognition. 
This the State Department flatly denied. 
Assistant Secretary of State Castle de- 
clared that the U. S. policy toward Russia 
remained just as it was when Secretary 
of State, now Chief Justice, Hughes for- 
mulated it in 1923 and that diplomatically 
nothing had occurred since then to change 
the situation. 

While diplomatists were standing still, 
traders were forging forward in great 
leaps. In 1923 Russia exported to the 
U. S. only $1,481,600 worth of goods. 
Last year its exports had grown $30,749,- 
044. In 1923 Russian purchases in the 
U. S. totaled $7,308,389. In six years 
they rose to $107,651,000. 

The State department sees four obsta- 
cles to the recognition of Russia: 1) 
$75,000,000 in private pre-War loans to 
the Tsarist government, repudiated by the 
Soviet; 2) $86,000,000 in U. S. Treasury 
War loans to the Tsarist government, also 
repudiated; 3) $187,000,000 in U. S. 
Treasury loans to the Kerensky govern- 
ment; 4) Communist propaganda in the 
U. S. by the Third International, the 
Soviet Government’s Siamese twin. 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 





In 1923 when Russian trade was negli- 
gible President Coolidge, in his first mes- 
sage to Congress, took a high moral stand 
against Russia because of its refusal “to 
recognize the sanctity of international 
obligations.” Said he: “I do not propose 
to make merchandise of any American 
principle... .” He implied that the 
U. S. would consider recognition of Russia 
when the Soviet Government compensated 
U. S. property owners, refunded the Ker- 
ensky debt and desisted from Communist 
propaganda. He was ready to cancel the 
Tsarist War loan. 

Heartened by such a program of nego- 
tiation, Soviet Foreign Minister Chicherin 
cabled to President Coolidge a fortnight 
later his government’s “readiness to dis- 
cuss all the questions in your message.” 
This cablegram cracked the door toward 
resumption of diplomatic relations. There 
was, however, at that time no pressure 
from Big Business for better trade rela- 
tions to open the door further. 

Secretary of State Hughes curtly re- 
torted to the Soviet through the Press: 
“There would seem to be at this time no 
reason for negotiations. . . . If the Soviet 
authorities are ready to restore confis- 
cated property of American citizens or 
make effective compensation, they can do 
so. If they are ready to repeal their de- 
cree repudiating obligations to this coun- 
try ... they can do so. It requires no 
conference or negotiations to accomplish 
these results which can and should be 
achieved at Moscow as evidence of good 
faith. . . . Most serious is the continued 
propaganda to overthrow the institutions 
of this country. This Government can 
enter into no negotiations until these ef- 
forts are abandoned.” 

One factor neither President Coolidge 
nor Secretary Hughes mentioned: the 
Soviet’s determination to meet U. S. 
claims with counterclaims based on the 
use of U. S. troops against the Reds in 
North Russia (Time, Dec. g) and Siberia. 
Comrade Josef Stalin has declared that 
these Russian claims are five times the 
size of the U. S. claims. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment likewise contends that any pay- 
ment it makes on the debts must not be 
accepted as such but as a sort of “super- 
interest” on industrial credits it expects 
to receive in return. 


THE CONGRESS 


Makings of the 72nd (cont.) 

The 72nd Congress, now in the making, 
will not be subject to reapportionment as 
a result of the 1930 census totals (see 
page 16). The 73rd Congress, to be 
elected in 1932, will have the first redeal 
of House seats to bring national repre- 
sentation into line with population shifts 
since 1910.* 

Last week party primaries to nominate 
candidates for the November election were 
held in the following States: 

Kansas. Republican Senator Arthur 
Capper, unopposed, will seek re-election 
for the third time against Jonathan Mc- 


*Reapportionment of the House was neglected 
after the 1920 census. 


Millan Davis, onetime (1923-25) Demo- 
cratic Governor. Republican Senator 
Henry Justin Allen, good Hoover friend, 
appointed last year by Governor Clyde 
Martin Reed to the Senate seat vacated 
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~.. seemed sure of graduation. 


by Vice President Curtis, won the sena- 
torial nomination over Representative 
William Henry Sproul et al for the short 
term (to 1933). To retain his seat Senator 
Allen must beat George McGill, Wichita 
Democrat, in November. All incumbent 
Congressmen seeking re-election were re- 
nominated. Governor Reed, Farm Board 
critic, good Allen friend, was defeated for 
Republican renomination by Frank 
(“Chief”) Haucke (pronounced How-kee), 
36, bachelor, famed Cornell footballer, 
A. E. F. sergeant, onetime Kansas com- 
mander of the American Legion.* In 
November Republican Nominee Haucke 
will oppose Democrat Nominee Harry H. 
Woodring of Neodesha, also a onetime 
State Legion commander. Pleasing to the 
Hoover Administration were the renomina- 
tion of Senator Allen and the defeat of 
Governor Reed. Though Nominee Haucke 
in his campaign did not take serious issue 
with Governor Reed’s criticism of the 
Farm Board’s wheat acreage reduction 
program, the result of the primary was 
interpreted as an endorsement of the Ad- 
ministration’s farm relief policies. Senator 
Allen, though nominated, lost political 
power when Governor Reed was beaten 
because David Winfield Mulvane, potent 
Old Guard boss, National Committeeman 
for Kansas, successfully supported Nomi- 
nee Haucke. Vice President Curtis, par- 
tial to the Mulvane-Haucke wing of the 
party, journeyed to Topeka to cast his 
primary ballot, then hurried east to enjoy 
the social atmosphere of Newport, R. I. 


*In 1925 Vice President Curtis’s tribe of Kaw 
Indians gave Mr. Haucke the name of Ga-He- 
Gah-Ahah (“White Chief’) for setting up a 
Kaw memorial monument near Council Grove, 
Kan. 


Missouri. With no serious contests all 
16 Congressmen (ten Republicans, six 
Democrats) were renominated. 

West Virginia. For the seat which 
Republican Senator Guy Despard Goff no 
longer wants, James Elwood Jones, 
wealthy Switchback coal operator, was 
nominated by Republican voters over four 
rivals. He will be furnished lively oppo- 
sition in the November election by Demo- 
cratic Senatorial Nominee Matthew Mans- 
field Neely, onetime (1923-1929) Senator. 

Virginia. Without opposition Demo- 
cratic Senator Carter Glass was renomi- 
nated, assured of re-election. In the Nor- 
folk (2nd) Congressional District, Joseph 
T. Deal, Wet, won the Democratic nomi- 
nation to oppose Republican Representa- 
tive Menalcus Lankford who ousted him 
from his House seat in the 1928 anti- 
Smith turnover. In the Danville (5th) 
District Democratic Representative Joseph 
Whitehead was beaten for renomination 
by Thomas Burch on the charge that he 
was “‘too cold” toward the party’s national 
ticket two years ago. In the Alexandria 
(8th) District Judge Howard Smith won 
the Democratic nomination over State 
Senator Frank L. Ball. 

Tennessee. Democratic Senator Wil- 
liam Emerson Brock, Chattanooga candy 
man, appointed to succeed the late Lawr- 
ence Davis Tyson, was nominated for the 
short Senate term (to 1931) over Dr. 
John R. Neal, Knoxville attorney in the 
famed Scopes (‘‘monkey’’) trial at Day- 
ton. He will oppose F. Todd Meacham, 
Republican senatorial nominee, in Novem- 
ber. For the Democratic nomination for 
the full Senate term Congressman Cordell 
Hull of Carthage and Andrew L. Todd 
were prime candidates. Congressman 
Hull, 58, Spanish War Veteran, entered 
the House in 1907, became a potent mem- 
ber of its Ways & Means Committee, 
wrote the first income tax law (1913), the 
first Federal inheritance tax law (1916). 
The 1920 G, O. P. landslide retired him 
for two years. For three years (1921-24) 
he served us chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. Back in the House 
he led a dwindling Democratic band op- 
posed to any form of protective tariff. In 
1928 he was Tennessee’s “‘favorite son” at 
the Houston convention. Cautious in 
speech and action, he rates high for sense 
and ability in the House. His graduation 
to the Senate has long seemed politically 
logical. 

In the primary campaign Candidate 
Todd advanced a scheme for increased 
U. S. income and excess profits taxes to 
be prorated among the States as a substi- 
tute for local and municipal taxes. Candi- 
date Hull flayed this plan as “fantastic,” 
was called a “jellyfish” by his opponent 
Congressman Hull won the senatorial 
nomination two-to-one, should have small 
difficulty defeating Paul E. Divine, John- 
son City attorney, Republican nominee. 
in the November election. Governor 
Henry Hollis Horton, as “the man who 
pulled Tennessee out of the mud” was 
given Democratic renomination over L. E. 
Gwinn, Memphis attorney who complained 
that Negroes “in droves” had been voted 
in the party primary. C. Arthur Bruce 
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was the Republican gubernatorial nominee. 
In the First Congressional District, Re- 
publican Congressman B. Carroll Reece, 
with the open support of President Hoover 
on the Muscle Shoals issue, was renomi- 
nated over Samuel R. Price. 


Racket 

Said Heywood Campbell Broun, Social- 
ist candidate from the 17th New York dis- 
trict: “The other night at poker I lost, 
and with it went my campaign fund... . 
I don’t expect I'll get many votes from 
the Racket Club.” 


ARMY & NAVY 


Bearskins 

Last week both the Army and the Navy 
issued their airmen $300 bearskin suits to 
protect them from the cold in high-alti- 
tude hops. 


New Chiefs 

Peak of Army ambition is to become 
Chief of Staff; of ambition in the Marine 
Corps, to be Commandant. On Nov. 20 
the office of Chief of Staff becomes vacant 
when age (64) forces the retirement of 
General Charles Pelot Summerall. The 
office of Marine Corps Commandant has 
been empty since the death last month of 
Maj.-General Wendell Cushing Neville. 
Last week President Hoover ended much 
muffled excitement within the services by 
picking two new chiefs. 

Army. To tall, slender, handsome 
Maj.-General Douglas MacArthur, 50, 
youngest of first-rank officers, the Presi- 
dent gave the appointment of Chief of 
Staff for a four-year tour of duty. With 
the job goes the courtesy rank of full 
general (four silver shoulder stars, a 
salute of 17 guns). Soldierly son of a 
Civil War father (Lieut.-General Arthur 
MacArthur), the new Chief was born in 
barracks at Little Rock, Ark., went to 
West Point as soon as he could. There 
he was senior-year (1903) cadet-captain, 
popular, a baseball adept. Graduated 
into the Corps of Engineers, he engaged 
in rivers-&-harbors work, experience which 
must have weighed heavily with the en- 
gineering President. But also of impor- 
tance was the wide variety of other serv- 
ices General MacArthur has seen: aide 
(1908) to President Roosevelt, General 
Staff Officer (1913-15), press information 
officer in Washington during the Mexican 
Punitive Expedition; Wartime commander 
of the 42nd (Rainbow) Division in France, 
twice wounded, many times decorated for 
bravery in action; Superintendent (1919) 
at the U. S. Military Academy. In 1928 
he was chairman of the American Olympic 
Games Committee. He is unmarried (his 
divorced wife, the onetime Mrs. Walter 
Brooks, is now Actor Lionel Atwill’s wife). 

Disappointed at the selection were 
friends of Maj.-Generals John Leonard 
Hines, William Lassiter, Hanson Edward 
Ely, Fred Winchester Sladen, William Ruth- 
ven Smith, who all outrank General Mac- 
Arthur in seniority and who all will retire 
within 18 months, never to have a chance 
to be full generals. The proud & pleased 
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friends of General MacArthur pointed out 
that his youth is an advantage, that since 
the office was created in 1903 seven Chiefs 
of Staff have been advanced to it over 
their seniors’ heads. They recalled that 
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Underwood & Underwood 
GENERAL MACARTHUR 
Newton Baker was his prophet. 

Newton Diehl Baker, Wartime Secretary 
of War, had said: “Why, I wouldn't hesi- 
tate a minute to make MacArthur Chief 
of Staff notwithstanding his youth. ‘And I 
predict he will be. . . .” President Hoo- 
ver last week commented: “There are 
several very eminent generals who rank 
General MacArthur, but none of them 
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Wide World 


GENERAL FULLER 


He was many things to Santo Domingo. 


could serve more than a year and a half 
of the full term.” 

Marine Corps. To blue-eyed, white- 
haired, leather-skinned Brig.-General Ben 
Hebard Fuller 60,\ ent top command of the 
Marine Corps. On Secretary Adams’ recom- 





mendation, President Hoover elevated him 
above all the Major-Generals of Marines. 
Most notable head over which he passed 
was that of colorful Maj.-General Smedley 
Darlington Butler, 49, famed for his 
(1924-25) attempted moral cleanup in 
Philadelphia, his recent outspoken descrip- 
tion of Marine methods in the Caribbean. 
Many a friend of General Butler thought 
his utterances had prevented his elevation 
and pointed bitterly to the Santo Domingo 
record of General Fuller, who commanded 
the 2nd Provisional Brigade of Marines 
there (1918-20) while also serving as the 
Dominican Secretary of State, Secretary 
of War, Secretary of the Navy, Secretary 
of the Interior, Secretary of Police. In 
1920 Santo Domingo went almost bank- 
rupt; General Fuller was transferred to 
the Naval War College at Newport, R. I. 

Both appointments await final confirma- 
tion by the Senate next December. Po- 
litical observers last week thought General 
MacArthur would have little trouble with 
the legislators, but that over General 
Fuller’s Santo Domingo record (a sore 
State Department point) there might be 
senatorial war. 


CATASTROPHE 


No Green Pastures 

Over the central section of North Amer- 
ica there hung for weeks a blanket of 
clear hot dry air under high atmospheric 
pressure. Because air moves from high 
to low pressure areas, rainladen breezes 
from the two oceans were unable to pene- 
trate beyond the rim of the U. S. The 
sun beat down through cloudless skies to 
blister the earth. Under normal circum- 
stances low pressure areas known as 
“cyclonic storms’ (not necessarily of 
“cyclonic” velocity and violence) swing 


_ periodically across the land from west to 


east, sucking in and mixing hot and cold 
winds, producing rain. This year such be- 
neficent disturbances did not cease, but 
they apparently moved northward from 
their normal track to the Hudson’s Bay 
area of Canada where plenty of rain has 
fallen. Why these cyclonic storms shifted 
north no man knows for sure. One guess 
is that an interrelation exists between the 
moon’s long-range variations and its con- 
sequent effect on tides, ocean tempera- 
tures and climate. Weather men knew 
last week that not until the atmospheric 
stagnation over the U. S. should be dissi- 
pated by the unknown combination of 
forces that regulate all weather, would 
the worst drought in U. S. meteorological 
history be broken. 

Beneath a brazier sun green pastures, 
fresh corn lands, lush gardens from Vir- 
ginia to Kansas turned brown and sere. 
The Potomac, Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
dwindled to a sluggish standstill. Corn 
wilted away on stunted stalks. Grass 
shrivelled up before it could be hayed. 
Live stock, famished for feed and water, 
was hustled to slaughter before it died. 
Fruit and truck rotted. Catastrophe was 
upon a million farm families. 

Washington last week took recognizance 
of the drought, then nearly two months 
old. President Hoover recalled Secretary 
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of Agriculture Hyde from a western trip, 
announced that the Federal Government 
would “leave no stone unturned” to give 
assistance to stricken husbandmen. With 
experienced directness the President took 
charge personally. Rapidly assembled at 
his order were Department of Agriculture 
reports by field agents on the exact loca- 
tion and degree of drought damage. Hard- 
est hit apparently were Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Montana, Kansas, Iowa, 
Nebraska. President Hoover summoned 
the governors of these twelve states to a 
White House conference this week to de- 
vise specific plans for relief. Chairman 
Legge of the Federal Farm Board pre- 
pared to fly back from his “crusade” in 
Idaho to Washington to attend this meet- 
ing. Ohio’s crop loss was estimated at 
$200,000,000, Kentucky’s at $100,000,000, 
Missouri’s $115,000,000. Husbandmen, 
despairing of carrying their stock through 
the winter without fodder, were selling 
their cattle at ruinous losses. 

To save this live stock was the U. S. 
Government’s first concern. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission authorized rail- 
roads to reduce freight rates so that stock 
might be shipped out of the drought area, 
forage shipped in. The Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Pennsylvania immediately halved 
their hay rates. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of Macon, Ga. offered to pasture 
several thousand head of cattle free of 
charge. The Federal Farm Board drew 
up plans whereby it would loan money for 
stock feed to specially organized co-opera- 
tives in drought-stricken areas. The Army 
ordered out all its water wagons at the 
Jeffersonville, Ind. quartermaster depot, 
to haul water for the civil population. 

On the Chicago Board of Trade, corn 
was whirled up to above $1 per bu. in 
excited trading at the prospect of a crop 
shortage, with wheat moving up in sym- 
pathy. Within a month the drought had 
enhanced the market value of the U. S. 
grain crop $650,000,000. Secretary Hyde 
estimated that the corn crop would be 
cut by the weather some 500,000,000 bu. 
to a total yield of about 2,300,000,000 bu., 
smallest yield since 1921. Both Secretary 
Hyde and Chairman Legge openly advised 
stockmen to feed wheat to their cattle 
and hogs instead of expensive corn. When 
corn sells at $1, wheat as fodder is worth 
$1.12. Wheat men began to rejoice at 
the prospect of reducing their surplus in 
this fashion. Secretary Hyde cut them 
short: “I don’t share the feeling that this 
terrible drought is a blessing to agricul- 
ture, in disguise or any guise. . . . The 
ruin of thousands of farmers does not ap- 
peal to me as a desirable thing, no mat- 
ter what economic results it may have in 
clearing away the accumulated surpluses.” 

Desperately scanning weather maps for 
signs of a general rain was Dr. Joseph 
Burton Kincer, chief of agricultural me- 
teorology, at the U. S. Weather Bureau. 
He explained that east of the Rocky 
Mountains the drought had been in prog- 
ress from three to nine months, that 
spring rainfalls had been 50% below nor- 
mal, that July was the dryest month in 
recent weather history. Said he: 


“T don’t like calling this a catastrophe 
but I don’t like to think what may happen 
if the drought isn’t broken-in the next 
two weeks. The outlook isn’t promising.” 

In many localities aridity produced 
freak results: 

@ Moonshiners in Pennsylvania and 
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“I don’t like calling this a catastrophe 
OS ee 


Kentucky had to shut down their stills 
for lack of water to cool condensers. 

@ The water supply was partially shut 
off at the West Orange, N. J., laboratories 
of Thomas Alva Edison. 

q@ Army engineers made great progress 
with flood works as the Mississippi fell to 
its lowest level in 7o years. 

@ Kentucky blue grass turned yellow & 
white. 

@ New York City milk prices rose 1¢ 
per quart; fresh vegetables went up 10%. 
@ The U. S. Bureau of Fisheries went 
early to the rescue of fish (see p. 32). 

@ Gettysburg, Pa. officially prohibited 
Monday wash day. 

@ Corn popped in the fields of Texas. 
Apples were partially baked on the trees 
in Kansas and Pennsylvania. 

@ Two hundred Ohio farmers whose 
crops had failed marched upon the Wil- 
mington court house, received work on 
the roads. 

@ The Alexandria, Va. Chamber of Com- 
merce ordered from New Mexico 200 lb. 
of a chemical to make rain when sprayed 
on clouds from an airplane. Meteorolo- 
gists said their “rain powder” would be 
about as effective as salt on a bird’s tail. 
@ Grasshoppers, starved for other food, 
fell upon and devoured orchids in a St. 
Louis greenhouse. 

@ When his private 100,000,000-gal. res- 
ervoir at Pocantico Hills, N. Y. went al- 
most dry, John Davison Rockefeller got 
permission to tap the Tarrytown water 


supply. 
@ Mrs. Herbert Hoover’s flower garden 
at the Rapidan Camp shrivelled and died. 


STATES & CITIES 
122,698,190 

About an adding machine at the Census 
Bureau headquarters in Washington one 
day last week U. S. officials pressed ex- 
citedly as a column of 49 figures was 
clicked into place. The apparatus whined 
and buzzed. All eyes sought the result: 
122,698,190. 

That figure represented the official U. S. 
population for April 1—men, women & 
children, red, white, yellow & black.* It 
was obtained by adding for the first time 
the State and District of Columbia totals. 
Subject to minor revisions, the figure was 
a gain of 16,987,570 over the 1920 census. 

As expected, California led all States 
in relative gain. Unexpectedly it nosed out 
New York to lead in absolute gain as well. 
Massachusetts dropped from sixth to 
eighth place. New Jersey forged ahead 
of Missouri into ninth place. Georgia 
showed the least gain. Montana showed 
a loss. The decade’s average gain of 
16.1% was the smallest in U. S. census 
history, except for 1920 when population 
was only 14.9% over 1910, because of 
War conditions. 

Of prime political importance was the 
figure 122,698,190 because upon it the 
House of Representatives will be reappor- 
tioned. Last year Congress voted to hold 
the House membership at its present level 
(435) and distribute House seats among 
the States accordingly (Time, June 1o, 
1929). The new apportionment of repre- 
sentatives will first come into effect for 
the 1932 election when the 73rd Congress 
is chosen. Under the new law, if Congress 
fails to vote reapportionment in the next 
short session, the Secretary of Commerce 
is authorized to compute the changes in 
State representation on the basis of the 
new census and certify the result to the 
Clerk of the House who will notify each 
Governor how many Congressmen his 
State may send to Washington after 1932. 
It would then be up to the Legislatures 
to redistrict their individual States to 
accord with any change in their repre- 
sentative strength in the House. 

Threatened last week was another con- 
test in the next Congress by Representa- 
tives where States stand to lose political 
power by reapportionment. For ten years 
these losers have blocked legislative ac- 
tion to execute this mandate of the Con- 
stitution. Now the winners are armed and 
ready to block any action by the losers. 

In serious dispute is the manner 
whereby representation is now to be ap- 
portioned. Unless the law is changed, the 
73rd Congress will be divided up on the 
basis of major fractions—dealing out 
House seats in round numbers, counting 
as a unit any remainder more than half, 
chopping all remainders of less than half. 
By this process the average Congressional 
District after 1932 will have a population 
of 280,762 as compared with the present 
quota of 211,877. 

The official population by States and 
the unofficial change in Congressional rep- 


*The Government’s advance estimate of U. S. 
population: 122,186,893. 
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resentation, as figured by the Census Bu- 
reau, are as follows: 


Gain or 
Increase loss of 
1930 over House 

State population 1920 seats 
Alabama ....... 2,645,297 12.79% —I 
co Seer 435,833 30.4% TT 
AgROMEOS «2220: 1,853,981 5.8% a 
California ..... 5,672,009 65.5% +9 
Come cs. ..%'s 1,035,043 10.2% os 
Connecticut 1,604,711 16.2% = as 
Delaware .. “= 238,380 6.0% dx 
Dist. of Columbia 486,869 11.3% es 
Pe 5s 55 3s 5.0 1,466,625 51.4% +1 
Georgia ...... 2,902,443 0.2% —2 
NUN Fis 5a'bs 0. 445,837 3.2% 
Illinois ........ 7,607,684 17.3% a 
Indiana . 3,225,600 10.1% —2 
SSP eT 2,467,900 2.7% --2 
ND ied tics ig 1,879,946 6.3% -=1 
Kentucky ....... 2,623,688 8.6% —2 
Louisiana 2,094,496 16.5% —-1 
a 800,056 4.2% I 
Maryland ...... 1,629,321 12.4% 5 
Massachusetts .. 4,253,646 10.4% —I 
Michigan ...... 4,842,280 2.0% +4 
Minnesota ..... 2,566,445 7.5% I 
Mississippi ..... 2,007,979 12.1% —I 
Missouri ....... 3,620,961 6.4% —3 
| $36,332 —2.3% 
Lo ee 1,378,900 6.4% —-1 
| 90,891 17.5% 
New Hampshire. 465,293 o% 
New Jersey - 4,028,027 6% 
New Mexico.... 427,216 6% 


New York...... 12,619,503 
North Carolina... 3,170,287 


Me Nen 
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~ 
= 
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|. ++14++++.. 


North Dakota... 682,448 | 
ties sewer 6,689,837 15.3% 
Oklahoma ...... 2,391,777 17.90% 
err 952,691 21.6% 
Pennsylvania . 9,640,802 10.6% _ 
Rhode Island... . 687,232 13.7% —I 


South Carolina.. 1,732,567 


South Dakota... 690,755 5% —1 
Tennessee ...... 2,608,759 11.6% ot 
re 5,821,272 24.8% +3 
LS! ; 502,582 11.8% 4 
Vermont ....... 359,092 1.9% —I 
Virginia ....... 2,419,471 48% —1 
Washington .... 1,561,067 15.1% +1 
West Virginia... 1,728,510 18.1% 

Wisconsin ...... 2,980,282 11.3% —I 
Wyoming ...... 224,597 15.5% 


PROHIBITION 
A Fool, Maybe 


Members of the 67th Congress (1921- 
23) were not surprised last week to hear 
that their most eccentric colleague, Manuel 
Herrick, 54, Republican, of the Eighth 
Oklahoma District, had been arrested by 
Federal Dry agents while firing for $15 per 
week the boiler of a 5oo-gal. still in the 
remote reaches of St. Mary’s County, Md. 
They well remembered Congressman Her- 
rick’s notorious exploits during his two 
years at the Capitol—the beauty contest 
he ran from his office in the House Office 
Building which resulted in a breach of 
promise suit against him; the $7,500 slan- 
der suit his secretary, Miss Ethelyn Crane. 
won against him; the 1¢ verdict he was 
awarded in a breach of promise suit against 
Miss Crane; his desire to be the “dare- 
devil aviator of Congress” and his pur- 
chase of many an old Army plane that 
would not fly. The last time most of his 
fellow Congressmen had seen him was on 
the session’s closing day when, snoring 
loudly, he napped on a lounge in the House 
lobby, with a white lily in one hand, in the 
other a bill for Federal eradication of 
venereal diseases by an expenditure of 


$50,000,000. Said he on leaving the Capi- 
tol: “The smell of liquor on all sides has 
sickened me.” 

When, clad in blue overalls, he was 
arrested last week, he claimed that he was 











MANUEL HERRICK 


Members of the 67th were not surprised. 


an undercover agent of the U. S. Prohibi- 
tion Bureau working at the still to get evi- 
dence. The Department of Justice ad- 
mitted he had sought such a job last 
month but denied that he had been hired. 
Jailed with a Negro because he could not 
furnish $1,500 bail, he mused: 

“When I was in Congress, I had as much 
as $50,000 in bills stacked on my desk— 
dishonest money. But I said to them: 
‘Take it away!’ Maybe I was a fool.” 

Herrick, a cattleman and farmer in 
Oklahoma’s “Cherokee strip,” was elected 
to Congress in 1920 by the sudden death 
of his chief opponent and that year’s Re- 
publican landslide. In* 1922 he cam- 
paigned vainly for re-election with a 
speech entitled: ‘““Two Years in Congress, 
or Through Hell and Back.” 


POLITICAL NOTE 


New Ohio Gang 


A political organization, unlike a busi- 
ness organization, generally closes ranks 
defensively about a member whose honesty 
comes in question. But last week the 
Republican party opened wide its ranks to 
let Claudius Hart Huston, chairman of 
the national committee, stalk out of office. 
Mr. Huston wondered aloud why the po- 
litical pack had deserted him after the dis- 
covery of his temporary deposit of Muscle 
Shoals lobby funds in his private stock 
margin account. 


It was a poorly attended committee 
meeting in Washington to which Mr. Hus- 
ton finally tendered his resignation. Did 
the committee wish to hear his statement? 


The committee, accepting the resignation 
“with thanks,” did not. Mr. Huston there- 
upon passed around mimeographed copies. 
Excerpts: 

“When I became chairman, I expected 
to bear philosophically the usual burden of 
criticism and abuse. . . . No man in po- 
litical life has ever been subjected to more 
unjust and unwarranted attacks. ... I 
am conscious of my own integrity. I have 
never been accustomed to give ground 
under fire, every personal inclination I 
have is to fight this thing to a finish... . 
In the past it has been the policy of party 
leaders to maintain a solid front under 
enemy fire but as this has not been the 
policy in the present case, I have reached 
the conclusion, putting the interest of the 
Republican party ahead of personal con- 
sideration, that I should tender my resig- 
nation.” 

Two customary things were lacking from 
this. high political retirement: 1) a public 
letter from the President praising the out- 
going chairman’s service; 2) a public 
pledge by the chairman to continue to 
support the President. It was perfectly 
clear that Claudius Hart Huston and Her- 
bert Clark Hoover are no longer friends. 

With Mr. Huston safely out, the G. O. 
P. committee proceeded to the selection of 
a new chairman. As prearranged with 
President Hoover’s active approval, Sena- 
tor Simeon Davison Fess of Ohio was 
chosen to head the national committee. 
As not prearranged this was done on a 
permanent basis, for Mr. Fess refused to 
take the job temporarily. Ousted Mr. 
Huston was reported as saying at once: 
“Enter the Ohio Gang again.” If uttered, 
this bitter remark was aimed at Walter 
Folger Brown of Toledo as much as at 
Simeon Davison Fess. The latter was 
never a member of the Harding-Daugh- 
erty-Jesse Smith inner circle, though party 
and State loyalty required him to flay the 
Ohio Gang’s critics in his maiden Senate 
speech. Postmaster General Brown was 
not a Harding Gangster, either, but he now 
controls the bulk of the party’s patronage. 


The committee cast about for a title 
for Robert Henry Lucas, now Commis- 
sioner of Interna: Revenue, a Kentuckian 
of whom the Howverites expect much. The 
title “executive assistant to the national 
chairman” was proposed. Senator Fess 
complained it was not sufficiently “illumi- 
nating and dignified” for Mr. Lucas. 
Finally chosen was the phrase: “Executive 
Director of the Executive Committee of 
the Republican National Committee.” 
The executive committee failed to fix 
Executive Director Lucas’ salary at $25,- 
ooo as prearranged, left the matter to 
Chairman Fess and National Treasurer 


Joseph Nutt (also of Ohio), 


Contrary to schedule the committee 
elected George de B. Keim of Edge- 
water Park, N. J. as secretary of the 
national committee. Mr. Keim, a retired 
Philadelphia banker without political ex- 
perience and unknown to most of the 
committee, is a New Jersey member of the 
Port of New York Authority. After Ernst 
Lee Jahncke, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, had been named Republican Na- 
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tional Committeeman from Louisiana, the 
committee trooped over to the White 
House to have lunch with President 
Hoover. 

Chairman Fess was plainly overjoyed 


black Hoover delegates for the national 
convention. During the campaign proper 
he conducted a separate, mysterious head- 
quarters. The party advanced him $25,000 
for undercover work. When Nominee 




















Henry Miller 


CHAIRMAN Fess, Director Lucas, G. O. P. 


For one, the honor; for the other, the work. 


at his new job. “It’s the greatest honor 
that has ever come to me,” said he. A 
good-humored, red-faced, sandy little man 
who makes much of an undistinguished 
pedagogical background, he shifted sprily 
to the Hoover candidacy in 1928 after 
keeping the “draft-Coolidge” movement 
alive as long as possible. He made the 
keynote address at the G. O. P.’s Kansas 
City convention. Regular as the stars, a 
political Dry coddled by the Anti-Saloon 
League, he is neither as popular nor as 
powerful as big-party bosses usually have 
to be to produce election results. 

In Washington it was deduced that 
Chairman Fess is to be simply a figurehead 
at national headquarters in the Barr Build- 
ing in Washington, that Executive Direc- 
tor Lucas will supply the political blood- 
bones-&-brain for the G. O. P. campaign. 
Mr. Lucas was a political unknown until 
he carried Kentucky for Coolidge in 1924. 
He had served as Collector of Internal 
Revenue at Louisville. President Hoover 
rewarded him and his section of the coun- 
try last year by putting him in charge of 
the government’s vast and intricate tax 
collecting machinery. At the Treasury he 
has proved his mettle. Last week he re- 
turned to Louisville to celebrate his 42nd 
birthday before resigning his government 
position. 

Mad Mann. The Republican chieftains 
in Washington last week made an elaborate 
display of ignoring a new party threat, 
nicely timed to catch their attention. In 
1928, Col. Horace A. Mann of Tennessee 
emerged in Washington as Herbert Hoo- 
ver’s Southern Campaign manager. An 
old hand in the G. O. P., South, he helped 
Mr. Huston, also of Tennessee, round up 


Hoover carried Virginia, North Carolina, 
Florida and Texas, Col. Mann stepped 
forward to claim credit and patronage. 
President Hoover spurned his claims, vir- 
tually exiled him from party councils. A 
special Southern patronage committee 
composed of Postmaster General Brown, 
Hoover Secretary Newton and General 
Counsel Burke of the Republican National 
Committee was set up by the President’s 
order to dispense jobs, to “purify” the 
G. O. P., South. More than 1,000 Federal 
appointments in the South have been 
passed out by this committee. 

Last week Col. Mann emerged from a 
Savannah, Ga. meeting of disgruntled Re- 
publicans with a direct challenge to the 
Hoover administration. He referred to 
the President’s patronage committee as 
“designing political hi-jackers” and “an 
interloping element of carpetbaggers.” He 
proclaimed the purpose of his own “noble 
band”: to manage the affairs of the 
G. O. P., South, without interference; to 
see that the 1932 Republican National 
Convention shall have ‘‘a solid delegation 
[from the South] uncontested and unin- 
structed.” 

Any large block of Southern delegates 
unpledged to President Hoover’s renomi- 
nation would constitute a real factor at 
the 1932 convention. As a result of its 
1928 victories, the G. O. P., South, will 
have 250 delegates instead of 167 as in 
1928. The idea spread that Mr. Huston, 
ousted by the forces to which Col. Mann 
objects, might well join with Col. Mann to 
make political war on the White House. 

“Tissue Paper.” President Hoover dis- 
dained to notice the Mann revolt. Post- 
master General Brown declared that if 


the President’s only chance for renomina- 
tion in 1932 depended on Southern dele- 
gates, he had better give up the idea of a 
second term. Exclaimed Mr. Burke: “Mr. 
Hoover will be unanimously nominated 
at the next convention. If he isn’t, every- 
one knows the nomination will not be 
worth tissue paper.” 


RACES 
Lynchings Nos. 10 & 11 


In tree-shaded Marion, Ind., onetime 
stamping-ground of the Ku Klux Klan, 
three Negro boys last week were hurried 
to the Grant County gaol. One of them, 
Thomas Shipp, 18, confessed he had 
dragged Claude Deeter, 23, from an auto- 
mobile parked in Marion’s outskirts, shot 
him to death. Shipp’s companion, Abe 
Smith, admitted attacking Deeter’s fian- 
cée, Mary Ball, 19. Herbert Cameron. 
Negro, 16, said he had witnessed these 
proceedings. The news spread; a crowd 
gathered about the gaol, increased during 
the day to more than 1,000. About 9 
p. m. Hoot Ball, father of Mary, called 
to confer with Sheriff Jacob Campbell. 
A weak & sickly man, he emerged to find 
the crowd augmented by a group of men 
from Fairmount, Ind., Deeter’s home. 
They pressed in on him, knocked him 
down. 

All thought he had fainted from what 
he had learned inside. A cry went up. 
About 75 Fairmounters and Marionites, 
apparently equipped for the purpose, 
started a two-sided, business-like assault 
on the gaol. They battered down door after 
door, arrived at the bullpen where many 
Negroes huddled, praying. They stripped 
Thomas Shipp, dragged him out to the 
jail yard, strung him to a windowbar 
until he was dead, lynchee No. to of the 
year. They bashed Abe Smith unconscious 
with a sledgehammer, let women trample 
& scratch him, carried him a block away 
and hung him to a maple in the Court- 
house yard, lynchee No. 11. Returning, 
they sought Herbert Cameron, mistook 
and beat another Negro. Their ardor 
abated, they placed Shipp’s body by 
Smith’s, watched them all night. 

Meanwhile, 60 State troopers and 
neighboring police arrived to stand guard 
over Cameron. From Camp Knox, Ky., 
where the Indiana National Guard was 
encamped, two companies were ordered 
to Marion. 

Defending his orders not to shoot to 
defend his prisoners, Sheriff Campbell 
said: “One shot would have been the 
signal for a terrible slaughter.” Said 
Prosecuting Attorney Harley Hardin, re- 
garding court action against the perpetra- 
tors of Indiana’s first lynching since 
1902*: “The self-satisfaction of the peo- 
ple over the lynching is a psychological 
matter resting on dissatisfaction with ver- 
dicts returned by juries and the sentences 
imposed. The people feel that the only 
way to get justice is to take the law into 
their own hands.” 


*Last one: Nov. 20, 1902, at Sullivan: Negro 
James Dillard, charged with rape. Indiana has 
had 24 lynchings—14 Negroes, ten whites. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 








INTERNATIONAL 


Wilsoniana 

To the rich larder of documents, re- 
ports, memoirs, novels on the War and its 
aftermath which future historians must 
digest, a new titbit was added last week. 
William Randolph Hearst’s able, convivial 





International 
Wooprow WILSON 


. wanted no music with his bath. 


Editor Ray Long published in Cos- 
mopolitan the letters of Miss Edith Ben- 
ham, social secretary to President Wood- 
row Wilson and his second wife, written 
to her fiancé Rear Admiral James M. 
Helm. Social Secretary Benham reported 
almost daily to her Admiral the progress 
of the Paris Peace Conference as she 
observed it from the Wilson’s Paris head- 
quarters, the ornate Bischoffsheim house 
at 11 Place des Etats Unis. 

Excerpts: 

“March 15, 1919: Contrary to the 
French custom, and the custom every- 
where for that matter, the bedroom suites 
for the President and Mrs. Wilson are on 
the ground floor which opens on a pretty 
little garden. 

“The President was convulsed with 
laughter by the bathing arrangements in 
his room. A large green tub partly in 
the room and partly built into the wall. 
Over this is a mezzanine gallery where he 
could have musicians play while he bathed! 
sut the President had his clothes pressed 
there instead. 

“March 22: Last night the President 
came in tired out. . . . The French zre 
behaving badly and he says he really 
thinks they want to begin the War again. 
They want to do just what Germany did 
in *70: annex some of Germany and then 
stir up bad feeling. 

“March 27: . . . The President is get- 
ting so outdone that he says that he will 
suggest to Lloyd George that he and Lloyd 
George draw up the peace terms and if 
France refuses them, publish the fact and 
the terms and go home. 


“March 31: . Mr. Lloyd George is 
a man of great charm and very amusing. 
He held forth on the Irish question and 
said when he had the various leaders be- 
fore him he could never get from them 
what they wanted. The President said he 
would simply turn the whole matter over 
to the Irish people if he were the British 
Government and reserve the motion pic- 
ture rights! 

“April g: After luncheon a former secre- 
tary at the Rumanian court for several 
years told me he had heard that the 
Queen | Marie] of Rumania is most anx- 
ious to meet the President... . 


“April 18: Conversation at the table 
is not so interesting as it was because one 
of the servants is undoubtedly a spy. 

“April 21: Today the President said 
that Orlando* for whom he says he has 
not only a liking but a real affection... 
read a speech which was really Italy’s ulti- 
matum of what she must have or with- 
draw, and then, when the end came, he 
sobbed piteously. ... The Italians are 
refusing to sign the peace negotiations 
with Germany if they cannot have Fiume, 

“April 24: . . . I have just gone to the 
window in time to see our President come 
out. If he had yielded one thing about 
Fiume [to Italy], the world would never 
believe in us or our idealism. 

“April 26: Secret advices today are to 
the effect that the Italian fleet is ordered 
to Fiume and the army is told to advance 
toward it. Our navy there is advised to 
hold all their men aboard ship. . . . The 
question came up of Herbert Hoover as 





DeEMocrRAT HOOVER 


Mr. Baruch seemed to think ... 


a Presidential candidate—Democratic. 
Mr. Baruch seems to think he wants to 


*Vittorio Emanuele Orlando, Prime Minister 
and leader of the Italian delegation to the Peace 
Conference, lost his Government in June ro19 
for failure to obtain better terms for Italy. 


CANADA 
Cabinet 


Richard Bedford Bennett and his po- 
litical friends marched into Rideau Hall, 
Ottawa’s Government house, last week, 
shook hands with His Majesty’s proxy, 
Governor-General Viscount Willingdon. 














PriME MINISTER BENNETT 


. . . pointed with pride to his Gideon. 


Bachelor. Bennett, eager for work, pre- 
sented himself not only as Prime Minister, 
but as Secretary of State for External 
Affairs and Minister of Finance. Others 
in his Cabinet, sworn in last week: 

Sir George H. Perley—Minister Without Port- 
folio. 

Edgar N. Rhodes—Minister of Fisheries. 

Senator Gideon Robertson—Minister of Labor. 

Hugh Guthrie—Minister of Justice and At- 
torney General. 

Henry H. Stevens—Minister of Trade and 
Commerce. 

-Dr. Robert J. Manion—Minister of Railways 
and Canals. 

E. B. Ryckman—Minister of National Rev- 
enue. 


James A. MacDonald—Minister Without Port- 
folio. 


Arthur Sauve—Postmaster General. 

Col. Murray MacLaren—Minister of Pensions 
and National Health. 

H. A. Stewart—Minister of Public Works. 

Charles H. Cahan—Secretary of State. 

D. M. Sutherland—Minister of National De- 
fense. 


Alfred Duranleau—Minister of Marine. 

Thomas G. Murphy—Minister of Interior and 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 

Maurice Dupre—Solicitor General. 

W. A. Gordon—Minister of Immigration, 
Colonization, Mines. 

Robert Weir—Minister of Agriculture. 


Prime Minister Bennett pointed with 
special pride to his Minister of Labor. 
Unemployment had been a prime cam- 
paign issue. Senator Gideon Robertson 
is the man who coped with unemployment 
for Canada the last time it grew serious 
(1920-21). 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Royalty 


@ Standing on the deck of his racing 
yacht Britannia, puffing cigarets in wet 
and squally weather His Majesty King 
George won his 200th and 2o1st yacht 
races last week at Cowes, Isle of Wight. 
It was a bad week for other yachtsmen at 
Cowes. Lucilla, smart 12-metre yacht, was 
crashed into by the big cutter Lulworth. 
William Saunders, steward on the Lucilla, 
was drowned. Tom Wright, seaman on 
Lord Waring’s cutter White Heather, had 
both his legs broken in a squall. Three 
other yachts were dismasted or over- 
turned. Britannia was kept out of the 
races one day with a split mainsail. 

@ Queen Mary remained aboard the 
steam yacht Victoria & Albert, watched 
sailors chase ducks, climb greased poles. 
@ Edward of Wales has agreed to pay an 
official visit to Argentina and Brazil in 
March. Purpose of the visit: to drum up 
trade for British manufacturers in both 
countries. Last week he flew to Le Tou- 
quet, France, in his scarlet cabin Moth 
plane, played golf, was warned off a new 
course by one Allen Gault, greenskeeper. 
Suddenly recognizing H. R. H., Greens- 
keeper Gault suffered a mild attack. 

@ The Duke of York, still waiting (to- 
gether with telephone operators, press- 
men, doctors and Home Secretary John 
Robert Clynes) at Glamis Castle for the 
birth of a possible son and heir (Time. 
Aug. 11), played golf with his father-in- 
law. the Earl of Strathmore. 


a 


Scotsmen 

Exactly a year ago, George Chamberlin, 
U. S. Consul at Glasgow, reported 33,000 
Scotsmen waiting their turn to go to the 
U. S. under the quota law. 

Last week, Consul Chamberlin filed 
another report. Not a single Scotsman 
wanted to move to the U. S. 


: a 
Amy, C. B. E. 
SAM, BEN, and JACK* 
Cry all, “Alack!” 


And wring your hands in vain! 
SAM, JACK, and BEN, 
Cry all, “Amen!” 
In triplicate refrain! 
For you, I fear, 
This flying year 
By AMY are surpassed, 
Whom all the new 
Johnsonian crew 
Now welcome home at last. 
Such was the “Song of the Johnsons. 
. Indited in honor of the Return of 
La Bien-Aimée Johnson to the Shores of 
Albion” fortnight ago by the London 
Graphic. 

With a smile on her lips and a severe 
pain in her stomach, Amy (“Call-me- 
Johnnie’) Johnson, Commander of the 
Order of the British Empire, first woman 
to make a solo flight from London to Aus- 
tralia (Time, June 2), landed last week 

*SAM Johnson, scrofulous sage of the 18th 
Century; BEN Jonson, Elizabethan playwright: 
JACK Johnson, blackamoor pugilist. 





from an Imperial Airways liner at Croy- 
don. A “Johnsonian crew” of more than 
50,000 exuberant Britons splashed through 
mudpuddles to welcome her home. On a 
special platform were Rt. Hon. Margaret 
(“Saint Maggie”) Bondfield, Minister of 
Labor; Rt. Hon. Brig.-General Lord 
Thomson, Secretary of State for Air, and 
a fringe of subsidiary dignitaries. Bravely 
ignoring the gripings of acute indigestion, 
Commander Amy clutched a bouquet of 
posies, embraced her beaming parents, 
listened to speeches of welcome, spoke 
cheerily into a microphone. 

Londoners, who have often smiled at 
U. S. hero-hysteria, took the occasion to 








Amy JOHNSON 


SAM, BEN, and JACK 
Cry all, “Alack!” 


make the return of Amy a public demon- 
stration of the prowess of Young Britain, 
a formal refutation of “decay in the gar- 
dens of England.” 

“T wish to emphasize particularly,” said 
Lord Thomson, “that 1930 has been a 
young woman’s year.” 

Present on the welcoming committee, 
featured throughout the celebrations was 
slightly masculine Miss Marjorie Elaine 
Foster, 37, the eagle-eyed Frimley chicken 
farmer, Wartime ambulance driver, who 
last month defeated the best shots in the 
British service for the famed King’s 
Prize, crown of rifle-shooters.* 

Next day Motormaker Sir William Mor- 
ris presented Amy Johnson with one of his 
automobiles. 

Following day Commander Amy was 
even more fulsomely féted at a luncheon 
given by Lord Rothermere’s Daily Mail 
for “200 Britons Who Have Achieved 
Fame While They Were Young.” Against 
doctors’ orders Commander Amy sat in 
the place of honor, nibbling dry toast. 
Publisher Rothermere’s son, Hon. Edmond 

*In a floppy felt hat and a pair of khaki 
trousers, Markswoman Foster turned in a card 
of 280 out of a possible 300 at 300, 500, 600, 
goo, and 1,000 yards on_a windy day. Runner- 
up was a “man in skirts’—Lieut. Alexander 
Eccles, Seaforth Highlander, with 279. 


Cecil Harmsworth, handed her a contract 
for all her writings, a check for $50,000. 
Besides Riflewoman Marjorie Foster, 
other heroines present included Miss Wini- 
fred Brown, aviatrix who won the King’s 
Cup for a race round England (Trg, 
June 14); Ivy Hawke, Channel swimmer; 
Diana Fishwick, golf champion; Joan 
Manning Saunders, exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy when she was only 16; Sylvia 
Thompson, novelist. 

Heroes at the luncheon included Sir 
Arthur Whitten Brown, first non-stop 
trans Atlantic aviator, who flew with the 
late Sir John Alcock from Newfoundland 
to Ireland eight years before Lindbergh; 
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International 
Marjorie FOSTER 


1930 has been a British women’s year. 


slightly grizzled Louis Bleriot, first to fly 
the English Channel, now a millionaire 
French planemaker; Squadron Leader Au- 
gustus H. Orlebar, holder of the world’s 
speed record (357.7 m. p. h.); Flight 
Lieut. H. R. D. Waghorn, winner of the 
Schneider Cup (1929). 

Wingless heroes included Herbert Wil- 
bur (“Bunny”) Austin, British tennis 
player; Robert Cedric Sherriff, insurance 
broker, author of Journey’s End; John L. 
Baird, inventor of the first practical tele- 
vision apparatus. 


INDIA 


Shots in an Orchard 

Near. Peshawar, key city of the Khyber 
Pass, gateway to northern India, a patrol 
of the 17th Poona horse (Indian) rode 
last week through the sun-speckled fruit 
orchards. From somewhere rifles cracked. 
Six troopers dropped from their saddles. 
The rest wheeled, galloped back to bar- 
racks. British officers wasted no time, for 
they knew what the shots in the orchard 
meant. In five minutes bugles were blow- 
ing, cavalry, artillery were mounting, 
galloping out of town. At Peshawar’s air 
station, 54 Royal Air Force pilots climbed 
into their planes, roared up into the blue. 
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Fazli Wahid, the Haji (squire) of Turang- 
zai was on the warpath with 10,000 
bearded Afridi.* 

Though foreign office secretaries in 
London hinted at a Gandhi connection, the 
only thing that the fighting Afridi and the 
nonviolent disciples of Saint Gandhi have 
in common is a thoroughgoing distrust of 
the British. Fierce Fazli Wahid is a very 
great warrior who would rather fight than 
eat. In that he is more fanatical than his 
followers. Month ago when he issued a 
call for a holy war against the British 
from the caves where he had been hiding 
north of the Khyber, the Haji’s son and 
lieutenant, Badshah Gul, warned him that 














OP.GA. 
VALLABHAI PATEL 


“They are training us all to throw off the 
fear of Death.” 


war was impossible until the tribesmen 
had finished their Spring harvest. Crops 
were poor. Last week came the attack. 

Riddled by machine guns, shrapnel, 
blasted by tons of aerial bombs, the tribes- 
men swept on. One wave of the attack 
actually captured the British mobilization 
warehouse at the edge of the town, held 
it for three hours against all the machin- 
ery of modern warfare. Only at the stone 
fortress of Peshawar were the tribesmen 
turned. 

Commented the London Times: 

“One other lesson deserves the careful 
attention of the Imperial General Staff. 
Whatever may be the effect of bombing 
airplanes in open countries like Irak where 
vast stretches of ground are open as a 
cricket pitch, it would seem that punitive 
action from the air has lost its terrors to 
the Pathan. Against mobile and intelligent 
opposition in broken, mountainous coun- 
try the mobility of the air arm for offen- 
sive purposes may have been overrated.” 

At Bombay the British arrested and 
imprisoned for three months white-mus- 

*Independent tribesmen living in the moun- 
tains of northwest India. Distrust of all man- 
kind and readiness to strike the first blow for 
the safety of his own life are the maxims of 
Afridi. 


tached Vallabhai Patel, fourth successor 
to Saint Gandhi in the civil disobedience 
campaign. 

Said Vallabhai to a crowd of wailing 
women bidding him farewell: 

“T have no doubt that lathi attacks 
[police canings] and shooting will lead us 
rapidly to our goal. They are training us 
all to throw off the fear of Death.” 

Successor to Vallabhai Patel is Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad. Last week for the first 
time since Saint Gandhi’s march to the 
sea, Civil Disobedience was led by a Mo- 
hammedan, 


TANGANYIKA 


“Little Oration” 

In Tanga, port of Tanganyika (before 
the War, German East Africa), Britons 
seethed with righteous indignation last 
week, wrote letters to the papers, sent 
cables to the Foreign Office, demanded the 
withdrawal of German Consul, Herr 
Speiser. 

Short time ago the small (6,000 tons) 
super-efficient German cruiser Karlsruhe 
dropped anchor in Tanga harbor. Seldom 
nowadays has a German Consul on the 
east coast of Africa opportunity to feast 
his visiting compatriots, and Consul 
Speiser made the most of it. In Tanga 
Herr Speiser prepared a huge banquet 
for the officers of the Karlsruhe, invited 
all Tanga’s remaining German colonists, 
piled the long table with a little for- 
est of slender Rhine wine bottles. The 
banquet lasted, with intervals of song and 
story, for hours. At the end of it Consul 
Speiser made a speech. He wanted to 
remind his dear friends, his honored 
guests, of those dear days when Tanga 
was one of the chief jewels in the Kaiser’s 
crown. He wanted to remind them too 
that it was from German East Africa that 
the commerce raider Kénigsberg, almost 
as spectacular as the Emden, started in 
1914, and that it was not far from Tanga 
harbor that she was finally sunk with col- 
ors flying. He wanted them to remember 
how gallantly Tanga’s land forces had de- 
fended their little fort in 1914, how they 
had defeated the British East African Ex- 
peditionary Force with heavy losses and 
made the wounded British lion creep ig- 
nominiously away! Banquet guests woke 
the echoes with Hoch! after Hoch! bel- 
lowed tearful choruses of Deutschland, 
Deutschland Uber Alles! 

Same evening British colonists were 
horrified to hear the blare of a German 
band from the waterfront, to see German 
sailors replete in brass buttoned pea-jack- 
ets, with fluttering ribbons hanging down 
their backs, goose-stepping past the Con- 
sul while native boys grinned in delight. 
German settlers shouted Hoch! again. 
Horror soon changed to fury when they 
read a full translation of Consul Speiser’s 
speech. 

In Tanganyika, where 5,800 Europeans, 
some 350 of them German colonists, rule 
over nearly five million blacks, British 
prestige is a vital thing. Two days later, 
to offset the Karlsruhe’s parade, H. M. S. 
Enterprise, anchored in Tanga harbor, 
emptied every man jack ashore to parade 


through the town with fixed bayonets 
while a seaplane whirred overhead. 

Last week chastened Consul Speiser 
apologized. 

“T did not dream,” he wrote to Gover- 
nor Sir Donald Charles Cameron, “that 
any British bystanders would understand 
my little oration.” 


GERMANY 
Find The Pin 


At Leitmeritz last week it pleased the 
court to engage in a game of hide & seek. 
Finder was Herman Scheinschneider—who 
prefers to be called Erik Hanussen—a 








ALBERT EINSTEIN 


A fortune-teller astounded him. 


clairvoyant whose services include discov- 
ering lost property, giving stock tips, for- 
tune telling. Industrious Herr Schein- 
schneider receives $12 per consultation, 
professes to be able to solve 80% of the 
problems brought him. One client, Profes- 
sor Albert Einstein, left him declaring: 
“Wunderbar! I am astounded!” But be- 
cause 34 of the clairvoyant’s clientele ac- 
cused him of being a faker and haled him 
into court, the judge last week arranged 
a game in which the accused was “it.” 

Scheinschneider was sent from the 
courtroom while an attendant hid a pin 
under a chair. When he returned, Schein- 
schneider found the pin. Then the prose- 
cuting attorney gave the accused a frag- 
ment of a letter. Scheinschneider gave a 
thorough-going character analysis of the 
writer. Then another lawyer told him the 
date and place of an occurrence. Schein- 
schneider told what had happened. Then 
he was given a watch. Scheinschneider 
identified its owner. 

Astonished at the outcome of his game, 
the judge ruled: “The accused is acquitted. 
The court may not judge in a sphere where 
science remains undecided. . .. No one 
has a right to complain if, going to a clair- 
voyant, he does not learn the truth, even 
as no one ought to find fault if he does not 
draw the winning number in a lottery.” 
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FRANCE 
Sea-Going Rooster 


Prompted perhaps by England’s assum- 
ing part of the insurance risk on Cunard 
Line’s fast new _ trans-Atlantic liner 
(Time, Aug. 11), Louis Rollin, France’s 
Minister of Mercantile Marine, took steps 
last week to make the French Rooster 
still more of a sea-going bird. When the 
Chambre des Députés opens in October 
he will present two bills calculated to 
encourage the construction of fast com- 
mercial vessels and relieve shipyard un- 
employment. 

Bill No. 1 would increase to 250,000,000 
francs ($9,775,000) the amount of money 
annually to be loaned shipbuilders. With 
particular favor will the builders of fast 
ships be looked upon, especially if the 
craft are to be placed in Algerian, Tuni- 
sian or Moroccan service. In addition to 
helping lines which will afford speedier 
communications with the colonies, the bill 
is designed to reduce the minimum in- 
terest rate from 3% to 2% on government 
loans now outstanding to shipbuilders. 
excepting passenger shipbuilders who will 
continue to pay the old rate of interest. 

The contents of Bill No. 2 were not 
divulged last week but it was generally 
understood that some sort of subsidy 
would be provided to keep French ship 
construction in French shipyards, which 
last year worked at but 26.7% capacity. 

M. Rollin might draw some comfort 
from the fact that British shipbuilding 
during the last three months was off 
222,000 tons compared with the corre- 
sponding period in 1929. But no comfort 
came from news that during the same 
period Germany had laid keels for 64.000 
new tons and had built 237,468 tons, while 
France had begun construction on but 
20,000 new tons, had turned out only 


186,960 tons. 


Strike: 

Industry throughout France’s north- 
eastern manufacturing area was paralyzed 
last week by a walkout of some 135,000 
workers. Smoke rose from few stacks in 
the textile and metallurgical centres of 
Rouen, Amiens, Lille. Serious disturbance 
developed at only one point, Roubaix, 
close to the Belgian border. There 900 
Belgian strikebreakers, being escorted 
over the line by police, were stoned. 
Twelve were injured. 

Most U. S. correspondents drew a red 
Communist herring across the issue. But 
actual causes of the strike seemed to be: 
1) demand of a 1¢-per-hour wage increase 
by workers; 2) the refusal of workers to 
divide with their employers the burden of 
workers’ insurance, obligatory since July 
1. The employers refused to arbitrate. 
largely because reluctant to reopen their 
plants while business depression con- 
tinues. 
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Fall Opening 

From the Place Vendéme to the Etoile. 
along the avenues and down the alleys 
where Paris couturiers have their lairs and 


set the world’s fashions, all was feverish 
activity last week. U. S. department store 
buyers and fashion reporters, newsgather- 
ers and ladies of the haute monde scurried 
from one fashion house to the next, for it 
was the official Fall Opening. They and 
the waiting world were eager to learn 
what the well-dressed woman must wear 
for the next six months. 


The first ten days of Spring and Fall 
showings are secret affairs, by invitation 
only. Prior to this there are even more 





Paut PorrReT 


Copyists are the dressmaker’s bane. 


exclusive Private Views, with champagne 
and salad at the bigger & better houses, 
a custom begun in 1921. Jean Patou, as 
every schoolgirl knows, has an elaborate 
modernistic cocktail bar, free to custom- 
ers, favored friends and to all comers ad- 
mitted to an Opening. To Jean Patou first 
flocked last week’s observers. 

Buyers and reporters sat staring pen- 
sively as the mannequins wove languor- 
ously back and forth before them, checked 
favored numbers in their catalogs. For 
exclusive rights to the models, U. S. im- 
porters were ready to pay from $3,000 to 
$5.000 apiece. 

Notes on new models seen last week: 

Jean Patou—High waistlines, skirts five 
inches below the knee for sports, just clear- 
ing the floor at night. The ‘Egyptian sil- 
houet,” evening gowns with a draped front, 
skirt slit to the calf. Peaked cloth caps 
for winter sports with fur ear-laps @ la 
Kennebunk Port. Featured colors: dark 
yellow, green, astrakhan beige. 

Jeanne Lanvin—Again Greek and Egyp- 
tian evening dresses, leg 0’ mutton sleevés 
and rudimentary bustles. Whole dresses of 
ribbon and chenille on net. Intricate 
sleeves, much button trimming. Coats 
flared from the shoulder rather ‘than 
belted. 

Augustabernard—Pastel and white eve- 
ning dresses with twisted belts of chiffon 
velvet. In reaction to the waist-length vel- 
vet evening jackets of last Spring are toe- 


length evening coats, draped like dresses. 
The Augustabernard waistline is down to 
the top of the hips. 


Paul Poiret, always theatrical, startled 
fashion scouts with high Elizabethan ruffs 
on formal afternoon dresses, with lamé 
skirts over lace trousers, an evening sensa- 
tion. 


Captain Roland Molyneux—Loyal to 
the Empire waistline, the captain-couturier 
is even more Napoleonic in attempting to 
revive the poke bonnet, trimmed with fur, 
ostrich feathers, cock plumes. Lounging 
pyjamas are voluminous, trailing like a 
dress in back, trousered in front. 

Mme. Gabrielle Chanel—Even hem lines, 
waist at the hips. Sport skirts just cover 
the knee. Evening skirts flare from the 
hip or the knee, have ruffled backs. (Again 
the bustle.) 

Jean Charles Worth—Square velvet fans 
and leg o’ mutton topped satin gloves. 
Black ermine muffs. Fur hems on jersey 
skirts. Evening dresses of gold lace. 


Paris police gave a fillip to the Fall 
Openings by raiding a small apartment, 
arresting two U. S. women: Caroline 
Davis, 38, of East Orange, N. J. and Ida 
Helen Oliver, 40, of Parnassus, Pa. The 
crime of which Misses Davis and Oliver 
were accused was that of copying the 
copyrighted designs of Parisian couturiers, 
bootlegging them to U. S. buyers and bar- 
gain-hunting Frenchwomen. 

Bane of Paris dressmakers are the copy- 
ists, elaborate are the precautions taken to 
defeat them. Models, patterns and exclu- 
sive materials are kept locked in office 
vaults. At the exhibitions, pads and note- 
books are forbidden, amateur detectives 
tiptoe about on the lookout for surrepti- 
tious sketching. Copyists retaliate by em- 
ploying memorizers, artists (generally 
women) who have trained themselves to 
sit empty-handed in showrooms and mem- 
orize every detail of the dresses that pass 
before them, then rush home to put these 
designs on paper. There is no recognizing 
a memorizer—they may appear as guides, 
interpreters for rich U. S. women, news- 
gatherers, trained nurses, or wealthy 
widows from the Argentine. For stolen 
designs, memorizers are paid up to 50 
francs ($2) apiece. It is a paying pro- 
fession. Trained memorizers can remem- 
ber every detail of 80 or 90 different 
dresses in an afternoon. Caroline Davis 
and Ida Helen Oliver, confessing last 
week, said they had earned nearly 50,000 
francs ($2,000) in good months the past 
three years. 
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Dear White Knight 


Foremost pretender to the French 
“throne” is the Duc de Guise, head of 
the house of Orléans, leader of the Royal- 
ist party. Like all pretenders, the Duc de 
Guise is automatically and _ forever 





banished from the soil of the Republic. 
There is another pretender—“Louis XIX, 
head of the house of Bourbon”—whose 
claim has not seemed serious enough to 
warrant his exile but whose activities 
landed him last week in police court. 
“Louis de Bourbon” is a portly old 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





man of 65, blind, living outside Paris at 
Sannois. His sympathizers believe him to 
be a descendant of one Karl Wilhelm 
Naundorff who appeared in Berlin in 1810 
announcing that he was the Dauphin. 
Herr Naundorff explained that he had not 
died in a Paris prison 15 years before as 
the world believed, but had escaped in the 
bottom of a laundry basket. 

Herr Naundorff’s descendant interested 
one old lady, a Mme Heitz, so deeply in 
his case that she advanced him sums 
aggregating $40,000, always addressed 
him as “My Liege Lord and Dear White 
Knight.” In return “Louis de Bourbon” 
issued notes “payable in the near future” 
when he should have regained his rightful 
place as France’s ruler. Last month Mme 
Heitz went to a medium who revealed 
that her King was misappropriating the 
funds she had lent him. Forthwith she 
demanded a reckoning. At Versailles, 
where the case was tried, the magistrate 
found that “Louis de Bourbon” was suf- 
ficiently sincere, that he had not obtained 
the money on false pretenses, that “he 
had acted in perfect good faith in striving 
to obtain the succession to Louis XVI.” 
Mme Heitz had to be satisfied with $400. 


ITALY 


Liubimov Miracle 


Three months ago if an ordinary Italian 
citizen had been asked how soon the Italian 
government would sign a trade treaty with 
Soviet Russia, how soon Italian workmen 
would build ships for the Bolsheviks, the 
citizen would have replied that only a 
miracle could bring such things to pass. 
Undying opposition to Communism and 
all its manifestations is the very corner- 
stone of Fascism. 

Il Duce is astute enough to realize that 
Soviet Russia, more than four times as 
large as the rest of Europe, with a popu- 
lation of 154 millions, is a market no 
country can afford to ignore. Fascist 
Italy has granted official recognition of 
the Soviet. Last week while U. S. busi- 
nessmen agitated for Soviet recognition 
(see p. 13) Isador Liubimov, Assistant 
Commissar of the Soviet Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade, was formally wined 
and dined in Rome, after which he and 
representatives of the Fascist government 
signed an agreement whereby Russia will 
buy $10,000,000 worth of Italian manu- 
factured goods before July 1, 1931; 
$2.500,000 to be spent on ships; $7,000,- 
000 on airplanes, machinery; $500,000 on 
chemicals, chiefly fertilizers. 

Whatever purchases Italy makes in re- 
turn will be for cash, but just what these 
purchases will be was not divulged last 
week. Rumor said lumber, coal. mineral 
ores, petroleum. Chief weakness of Italy’s 
war machine is her great lack of coal and 
petroleum in commercial quantities. It is 
known that the Soviet Naphtha Syndicate 
of Moscow, official distributor of Soviet 
oil, has set up a subsidiary company in 
Italy known as Petrolea. Observers 
guessed that Petrolea will be given the 
job of stocking the enormous oil reser- 
voirs which Italy’s army and navy are 
now building. 


CHINA 
Finger Received 


A. J. Martin, British Consul at Foochow, 
sailed up the Min River last week with 
$50,000 in a satchel and a sharp note 
for one Lu Sing-pan, bandit chief. Earlier 
in the week the Misses Edith Nettleton 
and Eleanor Harrison, members of the 
British Church Missionary Society, were 
fleeing from the district of Changsha, 
which was captured and looted fortnight 














Liu CHIEN-NIEN 


. still neutral. 


ago by bandit-Communist troops (Time, 


Aug. 11). Near ‘Chungan their boat was 
boarded by bandits. A few days later a 
note was received at Foochow from Lu 


Sing-pan. For the release of Missionaries 
Harrison & Nettleton he wanted 50,000 
Chinese dollars ($17,000). To show his 
good faith he enclosed Miss Nettleton’s 
little finger. Unnecessary delay would 
mean the loss of other parts of Miss 
Nettleton. The Church Missionary So- 
ciety in London cabled Consul Martin 
at Foochow to pay the ranson instanter. 

“Of course,” said a London member of 
the C. M. S., “It is quite possible that 
the finger said to have been cut from Miss 
Nettleton’s hand was not hers. It is a 
fairly common trick on the part of 
Chinese outlaws to send a finger or per- 
haps an ear. It is seldom taken from the 
person to be ransomed. . ; 

Miss Nettleton’s finger was not the only 
outrage to British women in China last 
week. Mrs. A. R. J. Herne, wife of a 
British engineer of the Tientsin-Pukow 
railway, was sleeping in their house on the 
outskirts of Nanking some distance from 
her husband’s bedroom. A Nationalist 
soldier on a rampage broke into her bed- 
room, stabbed her with his bayonet, mak- 
ing the third attack unfortunate Mrs. 
Hearne has been subjected to since she 
went to live in China. 

“Tf brigand threats of further outrages 
are carried out,’ he warned the National- 
ist Government, “the result will be a de- 


plorable . . . reaction of public opinion 
throughout the world. The Chinese people 
and government will be disgraced.” 

Meanwhile four Japanese destroyers, 
the Cumberland and 160 British troops 
and an Italian gunboat were ordered by 
their respective governments to con- 
centrate on Hankow, “Chicago of China,” 
to co-operate with each other in every 
way possible. Eleven U. S. gunboats were 
at Hankow but under orders from the 
state department to avoid any official 
“joint action” with other powers. Foreign 
governments were nervous. Hankow, rich- 
est of prizes, was directly in the path of 
the “Communist” army advancing north 
from Changsha, and neither the Nation- 
alist Government nor the Northern Peking 
rebels seemed likely to stop them. 

Troubles of Hankow and the Com- 
munist army distracted world attention 
last week from China’s other war, that 
of President Chiang Kai-shek fighting to 
maintain the Nationalist Government 
against the insurrection of the Peking war- 
lords. Both factions, as usual, were claim- 
ing an equal number of victories, match- 
ing their toll of deaths and captures. Tor- 
rential floods actually stopped hostilities. 

Hero of the week was a General Liu 
Chien-nien (see cut), a lesser war lord 
who controls the strategic Chefoo area, 
100 miles from Tsingtao. For the weeks 
past he -has maintained a delicate neu- 
trality between Northerners and Nation- 
alists. Fortnight ago the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment sent Liu Chien-nien rifles and sil- 
ver dollars. They were gratefully received. 
The Nationalist Government ordered him 
to attack the northern armies. Liu Chien- 
nien refused. 

Last week Northern generals sent Liu 
Chien-nien more munitions and draft of 
1,000 soldiers. They were gratefully re- 
ceived. Northern generals ordered him to 
attack President Chiang Kai-shek. Liu 
Chien-nien refused again, 


BRAZIL 


Pessoa Interred 

Joao Pessoa, President (Governor) of 
the State of Parahyba was killed in a 
Pernambuco candy store fortnight ago by 
an adherent of José Pereira, rebellious 
Parahyba State Deputy who has been wag- 
ing civil war in the interior of Parahyba 
for five-and-a-half months (True, Aug. 
11). Joao Pessoa lay in his coffin eleven 
days and nights and none dared bring him 
home for fear that the arrival of his coffin 
would start riots in the chief cities of 
Parahyba. Joao Pessoa was buried last 
week, not in Parahyba where he lived, or 
in Pernambuco where he died, but in Rio 
de Janeiro, 1,200 mi. removed from the 
scene of the Pessoa-Pereira conflict. 

In the State of Rio Grande do Norte re- 
bellious Deputy Pereira had a rival last 
week. Impressed with the comparative 
success of Rebel Pereira, a Col. Joaquim 
Saldanha declared an insurrection against 
the government of Rio Grande do Norte. 
led out a force of 300 men to battle. In 
his first skirmish he defeated a body of 
Rio Grande do Norte state police, killed 
their commander, Capt Tavares. 
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Polo 
(See front cover) 

Last week in the mild continuous féte 
that constitutes summer life on Long 
Island, one activity gained increasing im- 
portance. Many incidents bespoke it. A 
stalwart, bronzed gentleman arrived in 
Manhattan on the Mauretania—Gerald 
Balding, contender for No. 2 on the Eng- 
lish international polo team. He was a 
little ahead of his team-mates, but they 
were starting too. Their 67 ponies were 

ae | 





Cameranews 


CALIFORNIA’S PEDLEY 
A Texas cowboy, too, was there. 


on the way over on the S. S. Minnetonka. 
Another foreign team, an extraordinary 
one made up of four brothers Ashton from 
Australia—Philip, Geoffrey, James, Rob- 
ert—all about the same size, closely re- 
sembling each other, ranked at 26 goals, 
were on hand to see and lend color to the 
summer’s events. At Sands Point, and on 
the spacious turf overlooked by the stone 
terrace and colonial portico of Piping Rock 
Club (see map, p. 25), test matches be- 
tween candidates for the U. S. team went 
on with much earnestness. People watch- 
ing from cars parked along the sideboards 
were increasingly numerous and interested. 
The matches with England, to be played 
at Meadow Brook—climax not only of 
this season but of three years of polo 
preparation—were only three weeks off. 

It is the test matches that Long Island- 
ers mean when, after lunch, they suggest 
“going over to see the polo.” The actual 
team this year will not be picked until the 
night before the first game, but the men 
on it will be chosen from the “Red” and 
“White” teams which confront each other 
as tentative units, constantly rearranged. 
Thomas Hitchcock Jr., captain of the 
U. S. team and chairman of the Defense 
Committee, had made clear that he would 
not consider anyone as trying out for a 
specific position. His purpose in the test 
matches was to arrive at combinations that 
worked well and to pick from them one 
supreme combination. The only man who, 
barring injury, is sure to be on the team, 


probably at No. 3, is Hitchcock himself. 
The other candidates proceeded last week 
with practice under his watchful eye— 
varying groups of brilliant and often er- 
ratic individuals. Critics could only guess 
that on present showing the team would be 
Eric Pedley of California at No. 1, young 
Earle Hopping No. 2, Hitchcock No. 3, 
Winston Guest No. 4. 

There were contestants who made this 
guess at a line-up uncertain. Little George 
H. (“Pete”) Bostwick, famed gentleman 
jockey, had shown up well at No. 1 in 
the early tests. He is so small he cannot 
hit the ball far, but No. 1 does not need to 
hit far—his job is to take a long pass 
and run it in with an accurate short one. 
Bostwick, wonderful in the saddle, hits 
very straight. Elmer Boeseke of California 
might get on at No. 2 because he works 
so well with his fellow-Californian, Pedley. 
Pedley was playing the flashiest game of 
his life, averaging almost as much distance 
as Hitchcock on his full-hit shots, often 
scoring more goals than all the other men 
on his side put together. 

This: year’s will be the first Interna- 
tional team since 1909 to go into action 
without the iron-wristed centaur-rider, 
Devereux Milburn. The polo feudality 
that was once built around Milburn now 
centres about Hitchcock. More, it centres 
about three Hitchcocks—the son who is 
captain, the father whose duties on the 
Defense Committee are to see that the 
ponies are properly trained and stabled; 
and the mother, polo’s matriarch, the 
captain’s teacher, a word from whom at 
the dinner table might well settle a point 
in strategy, even a contested place on the 
team. 

Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock Sr. was Louise 
Eustis of New Orleans. Her husband, third 
son of a Thomas Hitchcock who worked 
on the editorial staff of the New York 
Sun under Charles Dana, was one of the 
young Newport sports of 1886 who organ- 
ized and played on the first U. S. inter- 
1ational team. She started her son Thomas 
playing as soon as he was old enough to 
swing a mallet. She helped young Doug- 
las Burden and Cornelius Vanderbilt 
(“Sonny”) Whitney to learn the game too. 
This trio were original Meadow Larks, as 
Meadow Brook’s younger generation has 
since been called. They started playing 
in 1910. 

Mr. & Mrs. Hitchcock, F. S. Skiddy von 
Stade Sr. and other fathers and an occa- 
sional mother played against the Meadow 
Larks. Thomas Hitchcock Jr. grew up and 
went to War. For a while there were no 
Meadow Larks. Then the second Hitch- 
cock boy, Francis (“Frankie”), was big 
enough to start.* When he was going to 
school in Aiken, S. C. his mother sent him 
mallets and balls enough for two teams. 
They played on bicycles on a red clay field. 
Later Frankie had a hard fall that ended 
his riding for the time, but the boys who 
had played with him, still trained by Mrs. 
Hitchcock, developed into the Old Aiken 
team which last year carried off the Junior 
championship, the Westbury Challenge 
Cup and the Herbert Memorial trophy. 

_ *Last week his engagement was announced 
(see p. 42). 





Boys are always playing polo on the 
Hitchcock field. Even during the juvenile 
depopulation that falls upon Long Island 
in August because mothers mysteriously 
believe this to be an unhealthy season, 
young candidates for next year’s Meadow 
Lark Club are being watched by Mrs. 
Hitchcock and coached by a onetime Brit- 
ish cavalry sergeant named Gaylord. On 
the present squad, potential international- 
ists of the future, are Skiddy von Stade 
Jr., Julian Peabody Jr. (a Hitchcock 
grandson), Devereux Milburn Jr., Jack 
Milburn, David Dows Jr., Jimmy Curtis, 
Marshall Field Jr., Coolidge Chapin, 
Charlie von Stade, Jack Windmill, Nelson 











Capt. CHARLES H. TREMAYNE 


None of them hit from armchairs. 


Brown, Scott Truesdale and the Gerry 
twins. On the international squad itself 
are six onetime Meadow Larks: J. C. Rath- 
borne, Stewart Iglehart, J. P. Mills, Pete 
Bostwick, Winston Guest, Earle Hopping. 
Mrs. Hitchcock cannot play this year be- 
cause she broke her arm last fall in a 
Virginia hunt but she perches on the 
fence almost every day to watch and coach 
her present crop of youngsters. 

Vital, active, with iron-grey, curly, 
bobbed hair, Mrs. Hitchcock wears riding 
boots and breeches through most summer 
days. At 65 she still talks in the soft New 
Orleans drawl of her girlhood. She and her 
husband and son are thorough refutations 
of the tradition that polo, game of the 
rich, is controlled by snobs. The Hitch- 
cock influence is largely responsible for 
the new feeling that real polo talent from 
anywhere in the land is welcome on Long 
Island to help defend the Cup. At least 
one Californian seems sure to be on the 
team this year, for the first time. And 
among others invited to join the inter- 
national squad this year was Cecil Smith, 
Texas cowboy, a natural-born No. 2. 

That the team will be picked from 
a national rather than an_ exclusively 
Meadow Brook squad is a salute to the 
British. After repeated defeats the British 
have accepted the introduction of hard- 
riding, bumping, slashing and swatting to 
the “gentleman’s game.” Particularly they 
have tried to develop the Milburn-Hitch- 
cock style of tremendous hitting. Since 
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many of them have been army officers, 
used to conventional army saddles, they 
sit back when riding after the ball but 
when it comes time to hit they hoist them- 
selves out of the saddle and smite amain. 
As Editor Peter Vischer of authoritative 
Polo says: “None of them hit from arm- 
chairs.” Balding is a long hitter and so are 
Pat Roark and, proverbially, Lewis Lacey, 
the Canadian-born Argentine. Richard 
George is still competing with Aidan 
Roard for No. 1. Like the U. S. team, the 
Englishmen have decided not to announce 
their lineup until the night before the first 
game (Sept. 6). The British leader, Capt. 
Charles H. Tremayne, a pleasant, soldierly 
person from Cornwall, will not put him- 
self on his team. Last week on the eve 
of sailing he was cheerful if not confident. 
His most comforting thought: The Brit- 
ish ponies are fast ones this time, not 
definitely outclassed by the expensive 
U. S. mounts as in the past. 


————>— 


Y 


Berg v. Chocolate 

At the Polo Grounds, Manhattan, Eligio 
(“Kid Chocolate’) Sardinias, jaunty 128- 
lb. Cuban Negro who has won 167 fights, 
turned around as the whistle blew and led 
a flashy jab at the chin of Jack (“Kid”) 
Berg, 135-lb. cockney. Holder of no title 
but conceded by some critics to be the 
best boxer in the modern prizering, Choco- 
late’s idea was to begin a new campaign 
by beating Berg, a junior welterweight, 
then Al Singer, lightweight champion, and 
so work down to his own featherweight 
class. Looking thoughtful and serious, he 
jabbed Berg with sewing-machine lefts and 
crossed him with hard right-hand punches 
to the jaw. The cockney came in milling 
and tied him up, battered at his ribs in the 
clinches without getting past his counter- 
ing elbows. Whenever Chocolate was free 
to box he scored points but Berg kept on 
top of him aggressively. Liking Chocolate 
for his buoyancy, his nerve, and the crafty 
speed of his wedge-shaped brown body, 
spare as an impressionist charcoal drawing, 
the crowd delighted in his onslaughts, 
scored six of the ten rounds to him, booed 
when the referee and judges called Berg 
the winner. 


Who Won 


@ Percy Williams, Canadian sprinter: a 
100-metre dash event in Toronto, breaking 
by 1/to sec. the world’s record of to 4/10 
sec. set by Charles Paddock in 1921. 

@ Yankee once, Weetamoe twice, Enter- 
prise thrice: in races for America’s Cup 
defenders run off as part of the New York 
Yacht Club cruise along the New England 
coast. 


@ The U. S. Rifle team: the world’s 
championship in the international matches 
at Antwerp with 5.441 points, just one 
point short of the Swiss team world’s rec- 
ord made in 1929. Switzerland was sec- 
ond, Finland third. 

@ Sidney B. Wood Jr., 18-year-old tennis 
upstart of New York, winner last fort- 
night of the Sea Bright Bowl: the Meadow 
Club tournament at Southampton, L. L.. 
beating Davis Cupman Wilmer Allison of 
Texas 3-6, 6-3, 2-6, 6-2, 6—4, in the final. 
In the semi-final he beat Frank X. Shields, 
20, of Manhattan, who eliminated William 
T. Tilden II. 
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Papal Offense-Defense 


When Pope Pius XI mounts to the roof 
of the Vatican he sees, on Monte Mario a 
mile to the north, something which vexes 
him. It is the Collegio Internazionale, 
Methodist institution. Of all Protestant 
denominations in Italy the Methodists 
have made themselves most disturbing to 
the Holy See by aggressive evangelism. 
Last week L’Osservatore Romano, Vatican 
newspaper, even accused them of trying 
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Wide World 
CARDINAL MARCHETTI-SELVAGGIANI 
The Pope bade him save Rome. 


to take advantage of last month’s earth- 
quake (Time, Aug. 4, Aug. 11) to convert 
the bewildered populace. Other Italian 
papers hinted that this was the real reason 
that Prime Minister Mussolini had re- 
jected earthquake aid from the Protes- 
tant-supported American Red Cross. 
L’Osservatore Romano last week struck 
directly at the Methodists’ Collegio Inter- 
nazionale. Catholic students of the col- 
lege have complained because the school 
required each to have a companion when 
he goes to mass. Observed L’Osservatore 
Romano: “In a college where receptions 
are given at which Protestant girls are 
present; where there are cinema shows 
with the usual falsifications against the 
Papacy; where swimming is indulged in 
with ultra-modern conceptions on the 
question of surveillance, the excuse that 
the students have no one to accompany 
them to Mass seems secondary when it 
comes to fulfilling the act of devotion.” 
Antipathy to Methodist (and to slightly 
less extent Baptist) activities in Italy in- 
spired the Pope’s recent denunciation of 
Protestant proselytizing (Time, July 14). 
Last week he proceeded beyond mere de- 
nunciation. He organized a defensive- 
offensive body, the Pontifical Organization 
for Preservation of the Faith and for the 
Provision of New Churches in Rome. 
As president of this militant religious 
police His Holiness appointed newly- 
hatted Francesco Cardinal Marchetti- 
Selvaggiani, 58, and instructed him to 


work in close co-operation with Basilio 
Cardinal Pompili, vicar-general of Rome. 
Well equipped is Cardinal Marchetti-Sel- 
vaggiani for his new assignment. Born 
in Rome he knows its neighborhoods and 
people better than most of his Cardinal 
colleagues. As secretary of the Congrega- 
tion for the Propagation of the Faith the 
past seven years, he is an expert in this 
sort of proselytizing. 


* 


National Churches 


Pursuant to instructions of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South’s, general con- 
ference at Dallas last spring (Time, May 
26, et seqg.), Bishop Edwin DuBose 
Mouzon of Charlotte, N. C. sailed into 
Rio de Janeiro’s mountain-shadowed har- 
bor last week. A motor procession carried 
him and his party to a conference with 
important Brazilian Methodists. They at 
once began to write a constitution for a 
Methodist Church of Brazil. Just arrived 
from Europe with his new wife and meet- 
ing them was Bishop James Cannon Jr., 
the Southern Methodists’ missionary bish- 
op of Brazil, as well as chairman of their 
Board of Temperance & Social Service. 
When at the end of this month Brazilian 
Methodists adopt their. constitution and 
elect their own bishop, they will be inde- 
pendent of the Methodist Church, South. 

Last month Methodist Bishop Warren 
A. Candler (South) and Methodist Bishop 
Francis John McConnell (North) met in 
Mexico City with Mexican Methodists 
and wrote a constitution for a Methodist 
Church of Mexico. The middle of next 
month Mexicans will organize their church, 
elect their bishop. 

Last week Methodist Bishop Herbert 
Welch (North) was on the Pacific coast. 
The first week of September he will sail 
from Vancouver for Korea on the Empress 
of Japan. With him will be Bishop James 
Chamberlain Baker (North) of Korea. At 
Seoul they will convene with Bishop 
William Benjamin Beauchamp (South), 
seven other U. S. Methodist clergymen and 
ten Koreans to organize a Methodist 
Church of Korea. 

In Japan Northern Methodists, South- 
ern Methodists and Canadian Methodists 
(now part of the United Church of Can- 
ada) established the autonomous Japan 
Methodist Church. 

In Korea, Mexico and Brazil the Na- 
tional Methodist churches will be in ‘‘com- 
petition” with national Presbyterian 
churches. The Presbyterians have been 
the most active of U. S. denominations in 
nationalizing their missions. There are 
Presbyterian churches of Persia, India and 





China. In China this church per se is 
nominal. It has only 17,000 communi- 
cants. There is a reason. Some years 


ago most Chinese Presbyterians decided to 
merge with other Protestants in China to 
form the Church of Christ in China (com- 
municants now 120,000). Dissident Pres- 
byterians keep up the old church organiza- 
tion. Presbyterians are the most potent 
Protestants in China. It happens now 


that both the Chinese head of the Church 
of Christ in China, Dr. Cheng-Ching-yi, 
and the Caucasian head, Dr. Raymond 
Kepler, are Presbyterians. 
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“The jar is going to 
win,” says W. B. Fara- 


day, Manager of Lon- 
don Branch Office 





“Ingram’s has done so aston- 
ishingly well with its dis- 
tinctive blue jar, that more 
than a million men like the 
cool, stingless shaves it 
brings them! You Americans 
are all for the new and up- 
and-coming. But, however 
good the tube, habits aren't 
broken overnight! I put my 
shilling on the cool shaves in 
the good old blue jar.” 


MA hyn ey 


$5.000.00 CONTEST 
open to everybody ... 328 Cash Prizes 








“Place your money on 
the tube!” says J. W. 
Brooks, Manager of 
Chicago Branch Office 


NII 


"In England it may be dif- 
ferent, but this is Chicagol 
The great majority of men 
prefer a tube! A big percent- 
age of those men who used 
the old jar, because of the 
fine cool shaves Ingram’s 
gives, will be glad to know 
the new Ingram tube is here! 
The tube will win—put your 
money on it.” 


Ming frohe 


"Long live the jar ” cries England 
; Then give us the tube g says Chicago 


HICAGO and England are at it again. 

For Mr, Faraday, our London man- 
ager, with true British conservatism, sticks 
out for the cool shaves held by the his- 
toric blue Ingram jar. And our Chicago 
sales manager, with breezy insistence, 
can’t see anything but a violent victory 
for the new blue and white tube. It’s a 
hot fight about the coolest shaving cream 
ever put together. 

We've stirred up the most violent parti- 
sans since we decided to give away 
$5,000.00 for the best opinions as to 
which would win. 


The Great $5,000.00 Contest 


Shortly before January 1st, Ingram’s was 
brought out in the new tube. Of course, 
it’s still sold in the jar as well. And re- 
member, in five years, that jar built one 
of the largest shaving cream businesses 
in the world! 

Here are Ingram’s sales for the last 
four years: 


Serene 751,392 Jars 
PET 6 £008ee sae 1,148,628 Jars 
| ee 1,560,828 Jars 
1929....++++++1,992,998 Jars 


The blue jar introduced the first 
and best of all cool shaving 
creams. But many men, we 
know, prefer a tube. Now, they 
can have their choice of either 
package at the same price. 


, 





Consider the relative advantages of the 
tube and jar. Then write, in 75 words or 
less, how you think the new tube will “go 
over” —how it will sell in comparison 
with the famous old jar and what effect 
it will have on the established sales of the 
jar. Predict, if you like, just how many 
tubes will be sold. Neatness, brevity and 
logic of reasoning, not your prediction, 
will be the factors that count in awarding 
the prizes. 


To the 328 contestants who submit 
the best opinions, we'll give $5,000.00 
in cash prizes as follows: 


First prize . . . $1,000.00 
Second prize. $500.00 
Third prize . $250.00 


each $10.00 


Have you tried Ingram’s? It was the 
first of all COOL shaving creams. Its 
three cooling and soothing ingredients 
tighten and tone the skin while you shave. 
Your druggist carries both tube and jar. 
Or send the coupon for a free 10-day sup- 
ply of COOL Ingram shaves. But whether 
you use Ingram’s or not, enter the contest! 


Next 325 prizes 


 INGRAM’S », 


Shaving Cream 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 


1, Contest closes at midnight, December 31st, 1930. 
Entries postmarked later will not be considered. To 
insure absolute fairness we have engaged Liberty 
Magazine to act as the judges. Their decisions will 
be final. Names of winners will be published as 
early as possible in 1931. 

2. Contest is free and open to any person except 
employees of Bristol-Myers Co. (the makers of 
Ingram’s) and Liberty Magazine, and their relatives. 
You need not buy nor subscribe to this or any other 
magazine, nor buy or use Ingram’s Shaving Cream, 
to compete. 


3. You may submit as many opinions as you wish 
during the period of the contest, but none must ex- 
ceed 75 words in length. Submit each opinion on a 
separate single sheet of paper, legibly written or 
typed on one side only, your name and addressat top. 
4. If two or more contestants submit opinions of 
equal merit, the full amount of the prize will be 
awarded to each. 

5. Address Contest entries to Ingram’s Shaving 
Cream, Box 586,General Post Office, New York, 
N. Y. Contestants agree that entries become the 
property of Bristol-Myers Co. and may be used by 
them, in whole or in part, for advertising or other 
purposes. Entries cannot be returned, nor can 
Bristol-Myers Co. or the judges engage in corre- 
spondence about the contest. 


Clip Coupon for 10 COOL SHAVES 


INGRAM’S SHAVING CREAM 
Box 586,General Post Office 
New York, N. Y. 


I'd like to try ten cool Ingram shaves 








Name. 
Street 
> es 
w) (Coupon bas nothing to do with contest. Use only if 
C4 you want free sample.) 
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1620 CREDIT OKEYS PER HOUR! 


.--A Cleveland merchant found it advisable to 





have “charge and carry” purchases approved 
by his credit department. So a Remington Rand 
man was asked to plan a system that would 
handle 27 credit okeys per minute. He blue- 
printed a special room, with 9 telephone 
switchboards and 9 batteries of Index Visible 
Rotaries, each containing the entire list of cus- 
tomers. Remington Rand indexers installed the 
system, turned it over to the store ready for use. 
Now when a credit request comes in, any one of 
the 9 operators takes it, twirls her rotary index 
to the name, and answers “okey”... in less time 


than it takes to describe it! 
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are custom-fitted 


to their Jobs / 


THEY STOOD IN LINE TO USE THE LEDGERS!... 
A leading New York furniture store found it impossible to follow up 
delinquent customers more often than once every twelve days. The 
reason... collection records kept in cumbersome ledgers that could 
be used by only one clerk at a time. Now a specially designed Kardex 
visible record, with vivid color signals, flashes the necessary informa- 
tion so fast that delinquents are easily followed once a week — and 


with a saving of seven clerks in the collection department! 
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Ture are two ways to buy business records... One is to call in competing 
salesmen and get bids on “standard” files or card systems or ledger books 
- . - and then to work them into a “system” as best you can. The other is 
I to call in a Remington Rand man... state your problem... and leave it to 
him and his staff of analysts to “tailor-make” a system for your individual 
needs... install it... prove it...and deliver it ready for use. Ask about 
5 the new Remington Rand Budget Buying Plan. Remington Rand Business 


Service, Inc., Executive offices, Buffalo, N. Y. Sales offices in all leading cities. 


’ 


i, reign of the Old Stock File and Ledger book 


is over...Kem m gton Rand is showing a better way. 
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A few of Remington Rand’s 1,200 
items of Systems equipment... Safe 
Cabinet ... Kardex ... and Library 


Bureau “Aristocrat” letter file. 
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SYSTEMS DIVISION 


“BRECKSKIVICZ! HOW DO YOU 
SPELL IT?”... Mistakes were happen- 
ing with alarming frequency at the pay- 
master’s window of a great radio plant. A 
Remington Rand man located the trouble. ne 
The employment records were a jumble Lisrary Bureau Filing Systems and 
of tongue-twisting foreign names. A Russel Indexing Service ... KALAMAZOO AND 
Soundex system was installed ... indexing BAKER-VAWTER Loose-Leaf Equipment 
Sare Capinet Fire Protection Devices 
(SAFE-CABINET, SAFE-FILE, SAFE-KAR- 
DEX, ete.) ... INDEX VISIBLE 


each employee’s name phonetically. And 
the following pay day went off without a 


mistake... and the next... and the next. 





LASSCO Line from LOS ANGELES 
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Sts Cool Delights Yuto Fall 


AWAITI is ny today to a multitude of sophisticates who select 

the lovely late summer and early fall for their vacation visit. 
Tropic glory nears its fullness. The waters of Waikiki are electric 
with effervescence borrowed from cool trade-winds. . . . Ever-verdant 
scapes which extend from sea to sky are resplendent with a gorgeous 
ensemble of-color for which the early year is but a preparation. 
Smart hotels scintillate with the sparkle of a social season already 
under way. 

The cool delight of a climate that even on summer nights makes 
the warmth of blanket welcome has had much to do with establish- 
ing Fall as one of the popular seasons in Hawaii. . . . Comfort comes 
with the sailing of mighty liners from the gatew: ays of the Pacific 

Personalized service makes the four- to six-day trip an epoch of 
delight ...an unforgettable approach to. an unforgettable sojourn 
in a magic tropic land. 

Let the warm Pacific sun bring healthful tan to you this fal]— 
Let Hawaii give you the most glorious Fall you have ever known. 

And remember that Hawaii—only a few days away—is an integral 
part of the United States—as much so as your own State. There is no 
bother of passports or other formalities. 


Hawaii Tourist Bureau 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A.) 
Sor full information write to 
1107 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
65 5H Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


or communicate with 


in Southern California Portland and Seattle 


730 SoutH Broapway - — - - - Los ANGELES 535 FirrH AVENUE - - - - - 
621 FirtH AVENUE - - - - - - New York 140 SoutH DEARBORN - - - - - - CHICAGO 
SOUTH DEARBORN ~ - - - - - CnHicaco 215 Market Street - - - - - SAN FRANCISCO 
ARKETSTREET - - - - ” SAN FRANCISCO 723 West SEVENTH STREET - - Los ANGELES 
213 East BROADWAY - - + - - + San DiEGo 1319 FourtH AVENUE - - - - - SEATTLE 
609 THoMas BuitpInG - - - - - - - Darras 271 Pine Street -- - - - PORTLAND, Ore. 


Any travel agent will gladly give you full particulars and arrange your bookings 


MATSON Line from SAN FRANCISCO 


- New Yorn 
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Flashlamp 


Compared to other accessories of mod- 
ern photography, the noise, smoke and 
smell of flashlight powder are anachronis- 
tic. General Electric told last week of a 
new flashlamp, with smell, smoke and 
noise eliminated. 

Instead of the old unwieldy magnesium 
powder pan, the new flashlamp looks like 
an ordinary incandescent bulb. Filled with 
oxygen, the bulb contains a_ specially 
coated filament and crumpled sheets of 
thin aluminum foil. When the circuit is 
closed the filament lights, ignites the 
aluminum foil. Each bulb is used only 
once. The lamp can be plugged in on an 
ordinary 115-volt alternating current cir- 
cuit, or can be used with batteries. The 
flash lasts only 1/100 sec. Being com- 
pletely self-contained, offering no fire haz- 
ard, the flashlamp can be used where 
flashlight photographs have never been 
taken before, in trains, aircraft, rain- 
storms, under water. 


= 


Leavened Flooring 

Aerocrete, a light concrete building ma- 
terial which rises like leavened bread, has 
passed the fire, load and water tests re- 
quired of flooring materials in New York, 
it was announced last week. A Swedish 
discovery, aerocrete has been used in 
Europe for a decade to construct building 
parts which are not subjected to much 
weight (floor filling, roof blocks). Two 
years ago, Aerocrete Corp. of America 
introduced it into U. S., worked with 
Columbia University’s Civil Engineers to 
improve the material, make it strong 
enough to be used as a structural flooring. 

Aerocrete is made of Portland cement, 
sand and small quantities of lime, alumi- 
num powder, soda. When poured out in 
thick liquid form, the presence of the 
aluminum powder in an alkaline solution 
causes a chemical reaction, liberates hy- 
drogen, forms a cellular structure. Within 
a half-hour after pouring, aerocrete begins 
to puff up. At the end of an hour, expan- 
sion reaches its limit, the material hardens. 
By varying the amount of ingredients, 
expansion can be controlled, may vary 
from 50% to 150% of original volume. 

At Columbia University’s fire testing 
station at Green Point, L. I. the upper 
surface of a floor of aerocrete 44 in. thick 
kept a temperature of 139° to 207° F. 
during the last hour of a four-hour fire 
of 1,825° F. blazing underneath. (The 
maximum temperature of a burning fire- 
proof building averages 1,700° F.) The 
same floor when cooled resisted a load of 
450 lb. per sq. in. with deflections rang- 
ing from .06 in. to 2 in. 

Advantages of aerocrete as a_ struc- 
tural floor lie in its high heat-insulating 
value, its sound-deadening properties, its 
light weight. According to the use for 
which it is needed, it can be made from 
20% to 75% of weight of ordinary con- 
crete. Authorities expect it to reduce by 
almost one-fourth the weight of steel nec- 
essary to support a building. Aerocrete 
floors have been put in a new addition to 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. at Bethlehem, Pa. 
and in the Golden Hill Building, Man- 
hattan. 
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(ONOUERING THE [OE -- 
that turned back a Zeppelin 


A giant Zeppelin not long ago started 


across the Atlantic. Hardly was it well 
under way, when, one by one, the drive 
shafts of four of its five engines cracked 
and went out of action. The great air 
ship turned back and landed — reach- 
ing its port just in time, as mechanics 
soon discovered, for the fifth shaft was 
then almost at the breaking point. 
Vibration which turned back this 
huge Zeppelin is a foe to every mod- 
ern high speed machine. In the West- 


inghouse research laboratories at East 








Pittsburgh vibration has been put on 


the stand to disclose its own secrets. 
Its ways have been charted. Its be- 


havior has been reduced to mathematic- 
al formulas which engineers can now 


use in designing machinery to operate 


safely and reliably at the high speeds 


which modern industry demands. 
Not only in electrical details of mod- 
ern machinery, but in mechanical de- 
tails as well, Westinghouse carries on 
its work of research and improvement. 
— helping you to have more by making 
machines capable of doing more. 
The results of Westinghouse research 
actively serve you in mines and fac- 
tories, theaters, homes, stores, and 
offices —wherever the work or recrea- 


tion of the modern world is carried on. 





Tune in the Westinghouse Salute over WJZ and 
the coast-to-coast network, every Tuesday evening. 


Westinghouse 
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CLUB LEVIATHAN ... NEW CLIMAX © 
OF TRANSATLANTIC NIGHTS! 


It’s aft on the promenade deck of the 
mammoth Leviathan, World's Largest 
Liner... this new gorgeous rendez- 
vous. A masterpiece in modernistic 


art, Club Leviathan preserves the best 


Leviathan traditions for smart, bril- 





liant innovations. You step into it on 
a cloth of gold ... rainbows of light caress dancing couples... a Ben Bernie 


Orchestra breathes vivacity into jazz ... crescent-shaped enclosures hold merry 
groups sipping and supping the moonlit hours away. Now you must cross on the 
Leviathan! “Talkies.” Famous Pompeian Pool. Only liner with three distinct ship- 


to-shore services, including telephone. Brokerage offices, with continuous quota- 


tions. Telephone in every first class stateroom. And a vast cycle of silken luxuries. 


UNITED STATES LINES. 


For complete information see your local agent or our offices: New York, 45 Broad- 
way; Atlanta, 714 Healy Building; Boston, 75 State St.; Chicago, 216 N. Michigan 
Ave.; Cleveland, Hotel Cleveland Building; Detroit, 1514 Washington Boulevard; St. 
Louis, Jefferson Hotel; Philadelphia, 1600 Walnut St.; San Francisco, 691 Market St.; 
Los Angeles, 756 South Broadway; Minneapolis, 312 Second Ave., South; Seattle, 
1337 Fourth Ave.; Pittsburgh, 705 Liberty Ave.; Washington, 1027 Connecticut Ave.; 
Little Rock, Wallace Building; New Orleans, Hibernia Bank Building. Berlin, 
Unter den Linden 9; Hamburg, Cor. Alsterthor & Ferdinandstrasse; London, 
14 Regent Street, S. W.1.; Paris, 10 Rue Auber. THESE LINES OFFER A COMPLETE 
FREIGHT SERVICE— SPECIFY AMERICAN SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE. 


AREAS 


Suffering Catfish 


When the Mississippi River overflows 
every year, the countryside is covered 
with fish. When the waters recede, the 
fish congregate in stagnant pools. Last 
week, men in hip boots, were skimming 
these pools with nets. Every year the 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries tries to save 
the Mississippi’s stranded fish before the 
summer sun dries up the pools. Hauling 
up load after load of suffering fish, the 
rescuers return them to the main stream 
of the river or ship them away to stock 
special preserves. Black bass, pickerel 
pike, pike perch, white bass, yellow perch, 
crappies cannot stand crowding, bad 
water, must be rescued first. Buffalo fish, 
carp and catfish are toughest. 

This year, because there has been so 
little rain, the work was begun a month 
earlier than usual. Last year flood con- 
ditions continued throughout the summer 
and only five million fish needed saving. 
This year’s total is expected to exceed 
150 million. 

Equally uncomfortable, last week, were 
pet goldfish. Equally solicitous was the 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. It advised fish 
fanciers that on hot days goldfish should 
be taken from their bowls, put into shal- 
low pans of fresh water. 

Oo— 











Bear 

One George Winch & wife of Lake 
Placid, N. Y., went blue-berrying last 
week. With them they took their son 
Peter, aged two, who played while his 
parents picked. Also out berrying that 
afternoon was a large, female black bear, 
which gave small Peter Winch an experi- 
ence few naturalists would believe though 
storybooks are full of such things. The 
she-bear picked up the child in her mouth. 
When he cried out and the parents came 
running, the bear loped away, carrying the 
child until she came to an open field near 
a railroad crossing where, alarmed, she 
dropped her burden, sped away. The 
child was badly bitten but expected to 
live. 


— 





Gigger 

At Tampa, Fla., Kimoto Toono, Japa- 
nese sailor, went ashore from his ship to 
spear small fish. So as not to lose his 
gig (spear), he fastened the end of the 
rope around his body. Then he sighted 
a 340-lb. jewfish, speared it, was pulled 
off the dock, out to sea, drowned. Next 
day searchers found Gigger Toono and his 
jewfish. 
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Goose 


In Whittier, Iowa, one Ralph Pearson, 
farmer, declared last week that a goose 
of his had jumped up on the edge of a 
water pail to take a drink, lost its balance, 
fallen in, drowned. 





Rats 


In West Orange, N. J. last week, a 
band of huge rats attacked a woman on 
the street, tied up traffic. Six patrolmen 
beat off the rats with night sticks, chased 
100 down an alley, killed 50. 
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: am ARC WELDING 
: ... 1 will plot your 

" sales curve anew’ 





i digi MANUFACTURERS who have turned 
a to arc welding find it pushing their sales curve to 
new high levels. Arc-welded construction gives the sales 
se force potent facts which defeat competition’s claims. 
ist ‘ 
on The electric arc forms one-piece construction from rolled 
“4 steel plates and shapes of minimum size and weight for 
ar, the strength required. Thus arc-welded products have 
oh 7 greater capacity for their size and weight. This feature 
m4 clinches sales. 
ne 
he If you employ arc welding the time element in deliveries 
oa works in your favor. Arc welding simplifies production 
‘he and accelerates it. The margin between the cost and 
sa sales curves becomes wider. 
You can plot the sales curve upward if you improve your 
Al product by arc welding. Your request to the sponsors of 
vd arc welding will bring detailed information on this modern 
ed production tool. 
his | am ARC WELDING 
my sponsors are 
UNA WELDING & BONDING COMPANY WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
jon, Cleveland, Ohio East Pittsburgh, Po. 
ose | 
fa WILSON WELDER & METALS COMPANY = LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
ce, Hoboken, N. J. Cleveland, Ohio 
NORTHWESTERN MFG. COMPANY GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Milwoukee, Wis. Schenectady, N. Y. 
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MEN WHO KNOW STEEL PREFER THE VALET 
—MEN WHO KNOW FACES PRESCRIBE IT 





Precision Steel 


protects faces 





ys ESEARCH men in our laboratory | 


prefer the new Valet blade because 
its keen, smooth shaving edge is easier on 


the face.”—Diebold Safe & Lock Company, 
Canton, Ohin 4 4 4 


Diebold steel craftsmen recognize in the 
new Valet blade their own precision 
standards. The triple-hardened Valet steel 


is finished to a micro-perfect edge of | 


marvelous keenness. Dermatologists 
prescribe the Valet for correction of skin 
troubles caused by harsh shaving. 


The Valet blade is made exclusively for 
the Valet AutoStrop—the only razor that 
does not require removal of the blade for 
stropping, shaving or cleaning. Protect 


your skin by shaving with the new Valet | 


blade in the Valet AutoStrop Razor. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., INC. 
656 First Ave., New York 
Also Toronto, London, Paris, Milan,Rio de Janeiro 


The new blade can be identified by the wora 
“Valet”? cut through the steel. 





Oke new VALET 
AutoStrop BLADE 
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Persia on Parade 

His Imperial Majesty Reza Khan 
Pahlavi listened to entreaty and, with a 
grand gesture, has given his official pat- 
ronage to a Second International Ex- 
hibition of Persian Art* forthcoming at 


| London’s Burlington House, Jan. 5 to 


March 1, 1931. He went further and did 
what no Persian monarch before him 


| dreamed of doing: gave official sanction 


for the Exhibition’s experts to select loan 


| | exhibits from the Royal collection, Impe- 
|| rial Library, 


National Museum, the 
famed mosques of Kum, Ardebil and 
Mashad’s Imam Reiza. Last week Arthur 


Upham Pope, director of the Exhibition, 


| returned to London from Persia in high 


feather, announced results of his foray. 
Concurrently was released news of the 
nature, extent and magnitude of the great- 
est Persian art exhibition ever held. 
Exhibits. Besides Persia, 19 countries 
will send specimens of Persian art to Lon- 
don. From Egypt will go treasures of 
Cairo Museum and the Khedivial library, 


| from Russia famed silver, gold, bronze 


| Sassaniant+ vessels. Museums and private 


collections in the U. S. (including Man- 
hattan’s Metropolitan, Chicago’s Art In- 
stitute), and in France, Italy, Germany, 
Austria, Poland will contribute Persian 
pieces. When the doors of Burlington 
House open there will be on view 100 
carpets, more than 1,000 textiles, 1,500 
paintings & drawings, hundreds of the fi- 
nest extant Persian book covers, more than 


| 1,000 pieces of faience, a priceless collec- 





tion of illuminated manuscripts, bronzes 
from Achaemenian and Sassanian times, 
sculpture, architectural and ornamental 
detail, friezes, ceramics, enamel, glass- 
ware, brocades, velvets, tapestries, gold 


| and silver work, a unique collection of 


Saljuk silverware, gold and silver inlay, 
lacquer work. Notable will be a group of 
remarkably preserved bronze Achaemen- 
ian objects of great sculptural beauty and 
vigor recently unearthed in Luristan Prov- 


Pe: a . — . 
ince by Dr. Friedrich Sarre, famed Berlin 


| archeologist. Dr. 


Sarre calls this “the 


| most important find of my lifetime. . . . 


| occidentals is the 





It gives me the key to European influence 
on Asiatic art.” 

Emphasis will be placed on the evolu- 
tion of Persian art, the exhibits arranged 
to illustrate sources, influences, develop- 


| ment, mutations since 3,000 B. C. Prizes 


will be offered for designs based on ex- 


| hibit specimens most applicable to mod- 


ern industrial art. The specimen exhibit 
will be augmented by 10,000 photographs 
of Persian architecture, art, and archeol- 
ogy not removable to London. Chief aim 
is to demonstrate on a great scale what 
has been known to only a small circle of 
specialists. 

“Peacock Throne.” The only object 
of Persian art at all familiar to average 
famed throne upon 
which sit Persia’s Shahs. And this came 





*First International Persian exhibit was held 
in 1926 at Pennsylvania Museum of Art in 
Philadelphia in conjunction with the U. S. 
sesquicentennial. 

7In A. D. 224-651 
sania. 


Persia was called Sas- 


from India, not Persia. Built in the reign 
of Shah Jahan (1627-58) in India’s 
“golden age of architecture,” it appeared 
in Persia after the sack of Delhi by Nadir 
Shah in 1738. Designer is thought to have 
been Ustad Isa, reputed creator of the 
Taj Mahal. Before it was stripped of 
most of its appurtenances, silver steps 
led up to the throne proper, a peacock 
tail canopy overspread it, diamonds, ru- 
bies, precious gems, thick as stars on an 
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ReEzA KHAN PAHLAVI 


. admitted the Occident to Persia’s 
holy places. 


autumn night, encrusted it. Eastern im- 
agination placed its original value at 
£12,000,000 sterling. 

Carpets. Most famed Persian rug is 
“The Emperor’s Hunting Carpet,” woven 
in the 16th century reign of Tahmasp 
Shah who was to Persian art as was Louis 
XIV to French. A border string of clear 
gold cartouches separates the ruby field 
from the main border. Vines rise in col- 
liding spirals of great blossoms, leaves, 
tendrils. Wild animals fight. Shah Abbas 
the Great presented it to Russia about 
1600, Tsar Peter the Great to Habsburg 
Leopold in 1698. Leopold hung it over 
the great staircase at Schonbrunn where 
it remained, pride of the Habsburgs, until 
1922 when it went to the Austrian State 
Museum. In 1925 it was sold to London 
tycoons to defray a deficit. Of it in the 
U. S. alone there are 2,000 copies. 

Scarcely less famed is the Ardebil car- 
pet, now in London’s Victoria & Albert 
Museum. A body of rich blue with deli- 
cate floral tracery surrounds a centre me- 
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dallion of yellow. Sixteen minaret-shaped 
points lead to 16 red, gold, and green 
cartouches. Sacred mosque lamps hang 
from two of them. 

U. S. Collections. Noteworthy are 
the Persian treasures of these U. S. col- 
lectors: John Davison Rockefeller Jr. 
(rugs), the Metropolitan Museum’s Have- 
meyer collection (most extensive and 
varied—glassware, pottery, earthenware 
bowls), Horace Havemeyer (rugs, pot- 
tery), Mortimer Schiff (pottery, including 
a famed Rhages bowl) and lesser collec- 
tions owned by Charles B. Hoyt, George 
Pratt, Walter P. Chrysler, Mrs. William 
H. Moore, Mrs. Rainey Rogers. 
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Neutral Flag 


Proud indeed last week were followers 
of Nicholas Constantinovich Roerich, 
painter-explorer-mystic. In the 24-story 
apartment-house-museum which his disci- 
ples have built for him on upper Riverside 
Drive, Manhattan, there was happy talk 
about the Master’s latest step in his mis- 
sion of Unifying Humanity Through Art. 
From Roerich in Paris had come a cable 
saying that the League of Nations’ Inter- 
national Commission of Intellectual Co- 
operation (Time, Aug. 4) had endorsed 
an international convention suggested by 
him to ensure Art’s neutrality and safety 
in wartime. The “Roerich Pact” was 
drawn up by Dr. George Chklaver of the 
University of Paris and Professor Albert 
Geouffre de Lapradelle, Law Professor of 
the Sorbonne, Hague Court member and 
vice president of the Paris Institute of 
International Law. Chief provision is the 
creation of a flag to be flown, during 
hostilities, over museums, cathedrals, li- 
braries, universities and other cultural 
centres, to prevent such disasters as befell 
Rheims and Notre Dame. 

Friends of Roerich wished for him last 
week that such a treaty already existed. 


Carrying Art’s flag he might be able to 
wrangle from the British a visa for India, 
where his wife lay sick but where the 
British—despite official pleas from Wash- 
ington and Paris and four other countries 
—(Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Brazil & 
Peru)—feared his alleged sympathy for 
Soviet Russia. 








Christy Case 

U. S. artists took note of an item of 
legal news last week, put it away for 
future reference. Portrait Painters Gal- 
lery, Inc. of Manhattan has long had an 
oral agreement with Artist Howard 
Chandler Christy whereby the gallery sent 
him customers, he to charge sitters a mini- 
mum of $4,500 for an oil, the gallery to 
receive a commission of $1,500. To him 
months ago they sent a woman client. He 
charged her $2,500, paid the gallery noth- 
ing. On two counts the gallery sued: 1) 
for the unpaid commission; 2) for $100,- 
000 injury to the gallery’s artistic reputa- 
tion, Clients would be led to believe, it 
was claimed, that first-class oils are 
obtainable at lower rates without the aid 
of an entrepreneur, by dealing directly 
with the artist. Last week New York 
Supreme Court Justice Schmuck ordered 
Defendant Christy to pay the $1,500 fee, 
threw out of court the damage charge as 
“founded on logic far too speculative for 
the court to follow.” 
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Value 


you buy office letterheads, business forms, or 


advertising pieces—or use them—you should 
have ‘“‘The Chart of Bond Paper Value’’. 
This free book shows how careful choice of paper 


can give your letters increased interest. It will aid 
you in preparing clean-cut business forms. It tells 
how to effect savings in the cost of advertising 


material. It contains complete specimens of letter- 
heads and forms on the thirteen colors of Caslon 
Bond. Caslon Bond is used nationally as a stand- 


ard paper for advertising literature, letterheads, 
and business forms. Your printer can supply it, 


with envelopes to 


match each of its brilliant colors. 


The Munising PaperCompany, Munising, Michigan 


Os LO 
BON D 





THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 
Dept. 207, Munising, Michigan 


Please send ‘‘The Chart of Bond Paper Value’’ to the 
address shown on the attached letterhead. 


Name— tuk lies 


Position— 


a 


Free to Business men only — 
To receive this remarkable 
portfolio, merely send the 
coupon with your business 
letterhead attached. It is free 
to business executives. (Other 
interested persons may pur- 


chase a copy on request). 




















Wire Eaters 
News from Washington, D. C. Quote— 
‘A cow which chewed a telephone wire 
the other day disrupted a ‘war’ being 
fought at Fort George G. Meade. 
‘Reserve students laid the wire from 
the fort to various field posts, for carrying 
on the war game between two ‘armies. 
“The telephone system would not work 
for the battlers. They found the yellow 
covered wire had been severed by cow 
teeth a mile southeast of Ardwick, Md. 
‘‘New wire was strung on the tree tops 
out of reach of cows so the game could 
go on.” : E ; 
Significance—Cows in the rich‘‘Heart” 
region (see below) will never resort to 
chewing wire. As usual in this great diver- 
sified farming region of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley, feed is plentiful. Drought 
or no drought, two cuttings of alfalfa, the 
oats, wheat, and barley crops were har- 
vested before the present dry spell. And, 
corn, while it may or may not offer city 
speculators a great opportunity, will fur- 
nish feed either in the form of golden ears 
or nutritious silage 





“hei 
Gains 

Successful Farming is the only general 
farm magazine in the national field to 
show a gain in advertising lineage for the 
eight months of 1930 (Jan. thru Aug.) 
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While most of the nation’s corn and 
wheat are grown in the North Central 
States, these crops represent only 7% and 
11% respectively of the farmers cash in- 
come. A drop, say of 20% in wheat prices, 
should be sensational to citymen specu- 
lating on margins for price fluctuations 
either make or wipe them out. And, that 
is why wheat and corn prices make head- 
lines. But, to the Heart region farmer 
such a drop represents only a fifth of one- 
tenth, or 2 percent, of his total income. 


o-—_——_ 


Not in One Basket 
Citymen manufacturing and _ selling 
goods find it profitable to know from 


where come the billions of farm dollars 
which they have been reaping for radios, 
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and poultry bring $782,000,000 into four 
states (N. Dak., 8. Dak., Mont., Minn.) 
or more than three times our far-famec 
wheat crops. This sow-cow-hen trio has 
increased in income 21 percent in seven 
years.” 

Products of the right kind of diversi- 
fied livestock farming are above the 
general average of retail prices of com- 
modities that farmers buy according to 
Collison. 

“So the single-crop farmer may have 
low buying power, yet dairy products, 
source of our greatest farm income in the 
Northwest, have been and still are, above 
the commodity index in exchange trading 
value.” 


Significance: Diversified farming is the 
secret of success in the “Heart” region 
(see bottom first column). 

Jarm CASH INCOME 
in the “HEART ” region 
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They smooth out the purely speculative fluctuations in grain prices —these profitmakers 
that transport grain to the big cash markets looked to by Heart region farmers. 


Vote of Confidence 

Farm Board Attacker Governor Reed 
of Kansas was defeated decisively for re- 
nomination. Sen. Allen’s pledge to Kan- 
sas farmers of supporting the Federal 
Farm Board pulled him to the front by 
more than two to one over his nearest 
opponent. 
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Exaggerations for Citymen 


The weather, wheat and corn prices, 
make sensational headings for news edi- 
tors. 


This Is the “Heart” Region 
The Upper Mississippi Valley 


Ohio Missouri 
Indiana N. Dakota 
Towa | S. Dakota 
Illinois ee 
Kansas Nebraska 
Michigan Oklahoma 
Minnesota Wisconsin 





automobiles, trucks, farm building mate- 
rials and equipment, etc. 

The chart showing ‘‘sources of cash 
income” may be too tedious to play up in 
news items, but to Heart region farmers 
and the dealers who serve them, it repre- 
sents the only true picture of farm pur- 
chasing power. 


Who Trembles? With the increasing 
demand for meat and dairy products, 
Heart region farmers do not tremble at 
news headings as do city margin specu- 
lators. 

Thru diversification the farmers in the 
rich Upper Mississippi Valley continue, 
year in and year out, to produce more 
than half of the nation’s farm wealth. In 
this region of 13 states, manufacturers 
will continue to find more than half of 
all the dollars they reap from the nation’s 
farm market 

— 
The Sow-Cow-Hen Trio 

Says farm editor Charles F. Collison, 
Minneapolis Tribune, ‘“ Dairy, livestock 

Advertisement 


Outside the ‘Heart’? Region 
Says Comm. of Revenue A. J. Maxwell, 
N. C., “The southern states .. . have 
their economic problems peculiarly their 
own... One of the most important rea- 
sons why this group of states has stood 
up and made substantial progress while 
it has followed a one-sided and unbal- 
anced system of agriculture has been 
that, from colonial times, it has had a 
universal timber industry that brought 
some profit to labor partially employed 
in this unbalanced agriculture system.” 
(One crop farming—cotton, or tobacco.) 
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Farming Is Regional 

Soil, sunshine, rainfall, and topography 
are vastly different in the farming regions 
of the United States. Because of these differ- 
ences the needs of farmers are widely differ- 
ent. IntheSouth farmers want information 
about growing cotton or tobacco. In the 
far West information about citrus fruit 
growingis popular. While in the rich Upper 
Mississippi Valley farmers want practical 
information about diversified farming as it 
is practiced in this region of rich glacial soil, 
temperate sunshine and rainfall. Farmers 
thruout the nation are as different in their 
needs for information as are citymen who 
practice the various branches in the pro- 
fessional world. Successful Farming 
serves exclusively that branch of Ameri- 
ca’s agriculture as practiced in the 
“Heart” region. 


Time, Contents 
September 15, You will find “Farm 
News,’ page opposite Business and Finance. 


SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING 


THE MAGAZINE OF FARM BUSINESS AND FARM HOMES 


1,150,000 Subscribers 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Instalment Business 


Fortunate indeed is the corporation 
whose 1930 earnings are running ahead of 
1929's. Notable among last week’s re- 
ports was that of Commercial Investment 
Trust (see p. 41). No investment trust 
in the new special sense, Commercial In- 
vestment specializes in buying receivables 
created out of instalment buying. Al- 
though this business would seem the most 
susceptible to depression and _ thinner 
bankrolls, C. I. T., earned $4,738,683 in 
the first half, against $4,042,110 for the 
same period last year. 

Helping to make this money were 
C. I. T. employees (more than twenty- 
five hundred of them) throughout the 
U. S. and in 70 foreign countries. But the 
chief credit is due, as in every other year, 


International 
Henry ITTLESON 


Credit and service are still in demand. 


to Henry Ittleson, founder-president of 
C. I. T. In 1908 President Ittleson was 
secretary and general manager of the May 
department store in St. Louis. He saw 
that credit was necessary tO customers, 
that giving credit tied up the firm’s funds. 
He had an idea which probably led to the 
birth of instalment financing. But he pre- 
fers to say he merely developed a situa- 
tion. 

With the idea and two assistants he 
started a $100,000 company to buy re- 
ceivable accounts of manufacturers and 
wholesalers. The next step was to buy 
receivables of merchants covering their 
instalment sales. With it has grown instal- 
ment selling, which is estimated to involve 
several billion dollars a year. Ably Mr. 
Ittleson will argue that the growth in in- 
stalment selling has been only the increas- 
ing demand for new modern appliances— 
that previously instalment selling was re- 
stricted to such things as homes. chiefly 
because they were the only expensive 
products in demand. Without instalment 
selling, he can show, there would be little 
mass production, automobiles would be 
100% more expensive, 75% less in num- 
ber. 


C. I. T. has many potent clients— 
among them Radio Corp., Timken Oil 
Burner, Studebaker Motors, Westinghouse 
Electric, Cleveland Tractor, Hoover Vac- 
uum Cleaner, Detroit Aircraft, Koken 
Barber Supply, Hudson Motors, Majestic 
Radio, Petroleum Heat & Power. 

Although C. I. T. is not as large as 
General Motors Acceptance Co., its gross 
is greater than any independent com- 
pany’s. To obtain this it is led into many 
fields. Thus at one time its files con- 
tained contracts on the printing equip- 
ment of 25 metropolitan newspapers, four 
Great Lakes steamers, plus the usual 
amount of soda fountains, scows, refrig- 
erators, machinery. At present retail do- 
mestic automobile notes form the largest 
single item (29.54%) among C. I. T.’s 
receivables. Last December, however, 
this business formed 36.71% of the whole. 
The reduction did not occur because of 
any question in Mr. Ittleson’s mind as to 
the desirability of receivables covering the 
purchase of automobiles but because auto- 
mobile production and sales fell so far 
behind last year that the same amount of 
business was not to be had. 

Of course the present business depres- 
sion has had some effect on C. I. T.’s 
condition, but how very little is shown 
by the fact that the reserves for possible 
losses were 1.86% on June 30 against 
1.736 last December. In making his ex- 
cellent earnings report Mr. Ittleson said: 
“The Corporation’s commodities are 
Credit and Service. This specialized com- 
bination is in demand and will continue in 
demand.” 

Smaller than C. I. T. but potent and 
ancient in the instalment business is Com- 
mercial Credit Co. of Baltimore. Last 
week Commercial Credit also made its 
report, showed profits of $2,271,256 for 
the first half against $2,929.624 in the 
same period last year. Said Chairman 
A. E. Duncan of these figures: 

“They are better probably than has 
been generally anticipated.” While Com- 
mercial Credit’s chief trouble is likewise 
with automobile paper, on June 30 only 


.0047% of retail automobile notes were 


more than two months past due. 


a oe 
Intrusions 


Last week Austin Motor Car Co. was 
said to be three months behind in pro- 
duction and there were signs of other 
intrusions upon the U. S. automobile 
market. 

In Lansing, Mich., William Crapo 
Durant recently startled citizens by ap- 
pearing in a Mathis, small French car.* 
Last week he announced the resignations 
of the chairman, president, vice president 
of Durant Motors, Inc., as part of a 
complete re-organization. He then told 
of “prominent European motor car in- 
terests becoming intimately associated 
with Durant Motors ... a deal which 
will affect Lansing most favorably and be 
of great importance to the automobile 
industry as a whole.” 

Because of Mr. Durant’s imported car, 
an inference seemed obvious. The Mathis 


*Not to be confused with Belgium's Miesse. 
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has g to 12 h.p., sells at around $1,600. 

Regarding another intrusion, Argus, 
Paris automobile paper, last week was 
very definite. According to Argus, Ford 
Motor Car Co. will soon be manufacturing 
Isotta Fraschinis in Detroit, while Fords 
will pour in great volume from Isotta’s 
Italian factories. To handle the plan, a 
new $5,000,000 company is said to have 
been formed in Italy, 51% owned by 
Isotta Fraschini Co. and the Italian Com- 
mercial Bank, 49% by Ford. In this ex- 
change of licenses is perhaps the neatest 
tariff evasion yet devised. 
Sugar Crusade 

When the tariff on Cuban sugar was 
raised this year from 1.76¢ to 2¢ per Ib., 
pros and antis agreed on the probable re- 
sult. Said the pros (mostly U. S. sugar- 
beet growers): sugar imports will drop, 
a young U. S. industry will thrive lustily 
Said the antis (led by potent Manhattan 











Tuomas L. CHADBOURNE 
For Cuba: no more self-sacrifice. 


bankers with investments in Cuba): in 
competition with duty-free Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, the Philippines, Virgin Islands, Cuba 
will be ruined. 

Last week the antis banded together. 
Current figures were heartbreaking for 
many a Cuban sugarman. Since the first 
of the year, Cuban raw sugar has sold as 
low as $1.18, the worst price in its history. 
At present it is around $1.25 against 
production. costs of between 1.5¢ and 
1.66¢. During the first half of the year, 
U. S. imports of sugar dropped 30% from 
3,400,000 to 2,400,000. But imports from 
Cuba tumbled more than 50% from 
2,200,000 to 1,000,000. And Cuban busi- 
ness, said reports last week, is at the 
lowest ebb for at least six years. 

Joining to help Cuba were those in- 
terests whose investments are greatest in 
Cuba. Said the official announcement: 
“Representatives of Chase National 
3ank, National City Bank, Royal Bank 
of Canada, Hayden, Stone & Co., ex- 
ecutives of U. S.-owned companies having 
production in Cuba and representatives 
of Cuban-owned estates compose the com- 
mittee under the Chairmanship of Thomas 
L. Chadbourne. 
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A New Fuel Supply 
comes to the Industrial Southeast 


The rapid and amazing industrial progress of the South- 
east— where manufacturing output has tripled in value 
within recent years—is producing a vast new wealth. 


@ Fast growing cities in this territory have won recog- 
nition as new centers in steel and metal fabrication, 
textiles and other important industries. To supply their 
constantly increasing demands for fuel, Southern Natural 
Gas Corporation has extended its pipe lines nearly a 
thousand miles, across three states — forming one of the 
largest and longest systems ever built. 


@ The Corporation is the only supplier of natural gas to 
this rich territory, and is protected by favorable long 
term contracts in Birmingham, Atlanta, and other im- 
portant fuel consuming centers. 

@ Investors in the securities of Tri-Utilities Corporation, 
which controls Southern Natural Gas Corporation, will 
participate in the assured future growth in earnings of 
this successful enterprise. Additional facts upon request. 
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TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 
CONTROLS: 


FEDERAL WATER SERVICE 
CORPORATION 


PEOPLES LIGHT & POWER 
CORPORATION 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


AMERICAN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


POWER GAS AND WATER 
SECURITIES CORPORATION 


























More than $300,000,000 of 
public utility properties, 
operating in more than half 
the states of the Union 
comprise Tri-Utilities Cor- 
poration—one of the 
great utility systems of this 
country ** The consoli- 
dated income statement 
for the year ended March 
31,1930 shows an INCREASE 
OF 16.20% in gross Corpo- 
rate income over the 
preceding twelve months. 


TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


G.L.OnNRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 


CITY 


UPTOWN NEW YORK: 400 MADISON AVENUE - BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 











“A determined effort will be made to 
solve the problems which have beset the 
business. . . . While the interests con- 
cerned are determined that the Cuban 
industry will not engage in any further 
sole sacrifices for the benefit of the sugar 
growers of the rest of the world, it is 
understood that they stand ready and 
willing to join with other suffering pro- 
ducers who have also shown a willingness 
to co-operate... . ” 


Chairman Chadbourne is no sugarman, 
but his firm of Chadbourne, Stanchfield 
& Levy is as impressive in law groups 
as his 6 ft. 6 in. of physique is among 
men, his Jezebel among yachts. While his 
interest in sugar may be academic, it has 
a family base. His brother, W. A. Chad- 
bourne, owns two large plantations in 
Cuba, has not fared very well. Lawyer 
Chadbourne is said to have been suggested 
for the. position by Col. John R. Simpson, 
head of Cuba Cane Products Co., biggest 
of producers. 








Deals & Developments 


Low Pig. More basic commodity than 
steel is the pig iron from which steel 
comes. Last week’s /ron Age reported pig 
iron production during the first seven 
months was off 17.8% from last year, 
3.2% from 1928. But production in 
August started off at the lowest daily rate 
for any month in nearly six years. 


Nitrate Cartel. Newest of interna- 
tional cartels is that announced in Berlin 
last week when world nitrate makers 
agreed to co-operate on production and 
prices. Significance: peace between mak- 
ers of synthetic nitrate and the nitrate 
miners of Chile who recently banded to- 
gether in one tremendous holding company 
to meet synthetic competition (Timer, 
July 28). 

Chemical Re-absorption. One of the 
last investment trusts to be launched on 
the bull tides of last summer was Chemical 
National Associates, Inc., formed in Sep- 
tember by Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
interests. Last week Chemical Bank an- 
nounced plans for absorbing the holding 
company, whose market value is down less 
than $2 from last year’s offering price and 
whose portfolio consists mostly of prime 
bonds and acceptances, few common 
stocks. Before the deal goes through, 
however, Chemical National Associates 
non-voting stock will be made voting, its 
owners polled. 

G. E. in Hungary. An exchange of 
processes and technical discoveries as well 
as general co-operation was agreed upon 
last week by International General Elec- 
tric (G. E.’s 100 percent-owned subsidi- 
ary) and Ganz & Co., biggest machine- 
building and electro-technical company in 
Hungary. In payment for this reciproca- 
tion, Ganz & Co. will give G. E. a large 
block of stock, will invite several G. E. 
directors to join the Ganz board. 


Teenie Weenie. Still profiting from the 
fad-of-the-land last week were the owners 
of Tom’ Thumb Golf courses (Time, July 
14, Aug. 11). But a new rival arose. 
Advertised Stern Brothers, Manhattan de- 
partment store: “Play on your own lawn. 
... Teenie Weenie Lawn Golf... the 
new game sensation . . . $7.50.” 
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Pass your business 
in review every day 


VERY department of your busi- 

ness on your desk every morn- 
ing... marching past you while 
you review them one by one. 
Physically impossible? Yes. Why, 
it would even be impossible for 
you to make a daily inspection 
tour of every department. And 
monthly reports can soon go stale. 


Fresh Business News 


The answer is daily reports. . . fig- 
ures that bring you an exact pic- 
ture of each department for your 
unhurried scrutiny. 


With Elliott-Fisher you get 
these figures at nine o’clock every 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting -Writing Machines 


PRODUCT OF UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT-FISHER COMPANY 


Distributed by 


GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


morning. You get them hours 
fresh, not weeks old. You get them 
summarized in a clear, simple form. 
Sales, shipments, inventories, bank 
balance, etc. One calls for instant 
action. Another needs careful 
watching. All these figures are vital 
to the sound and orderly conduct 
of your business. 


No Payroll Additions 


Elliott-Fisher Accounting-Writing 
Equipment will not interfere with 
your present routine. And it is not 
The Elliott-Fisher 
flat surface ac- 


counting - writing 
machine 


even necessary to add a single 
name to your payroll. In fact, in 
many cases fewer people do more 
work with Elliott-Fisher. 
Hundreds of firms use Elliott- 
Fisher today. May we show you 
what it does for them? Write for 
full information or ask to have 
our representative call to see you. 





General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 


control of my business. 


Name 


Address 


“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business’ }§3—————— 
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B. & O.’s Portion 


While last week Pennsylvania R. R. 
angrily answered the I. C. C.’s charges of 
monopoly, Baltimore & Ohio peacefully 
proceeded along the lines laid by the 
I. C. C.’s consolidation plan. Better to 
fight its two great rivals, New York Cen- 
tral and Pennsylvania, B. & O. has long 
wished a westward extension. At first it 
eyed Wabash. But the I. C. C. assigned 
to it not Wabash but the long-sickly Chi- 
cago & Alton. 

Operated by C. & A. are about 1,000 
mi. of track between Chicago, St. Louis 
and Kansas City. Mine products are its 
chief traffic, 40% of its tonnage. In 1922, 
sapped by Government control, burdened 
with a big funded debt, hampered by 
strikes in its shops, weakened by loss of 
business owing to coab strikes, the line 
tumbled into receivership, has lain there 
ever since. But its equipment has been 
kept in better than average condition, its 
double tracks between Chicago and St. 
Louis transport about half the passenger 
traffic there. 

Last week B. & O. announced that, act- 
ing through the great railroad house of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., it had acquired con- 
trol of C. & A. The total cost to B. & O. 
was estimated at $21,500,000 against the 
I. C. C.’s 1928 valuation of C. & A. at 
$75,000,000. 

The deal was done entirely through the 
purchase of bonds, which carry voting con- 
trol. Puzzling in the case was unusual 
strength in C. & A. stock issues early last 
week with both the common and pre- 
ferred selling at 74, before dropping to 3% 
(common) and 3 (preferred). Even the 
wary New York Times said flatly: ‘There 
will be nothing left for stockholders.” 


¢ 








Wolf Lamar 

On many a petty larcenist as well as on 
many a bold manipulator has been fixed 
the title: “Wolf of Wall Street.” Last 
week one of the Street’s oldest wolves, one 
who has prowled more than 30 years, was 
again in trouble. 

Oldsters in Wall Street can well recall 


many a situation in which Wolf David 
Lamar has figured. Sometimes he has as- 
sociated with prominent men. There was 
the time when he attempted to get an in- 
junction against E. E. Harriman’s voting 
a large block of Union Pacific stock, solely 
because Harriman, then needing votes, 











P.& A. 
Davip (‘““Wotr’’) LAMAR 





“ro00 mi. from grand larceny.” 


might have bought for a stiff price the 
Union Pacific stock held by famed Specu- 
iator Keene, Lamar’s friend. Later he 
charged Union Pacific with false book- 
keeping, caused Lawyer Paul Drennan 
Cravath to exclaim: “He is the most un- 
conscionable of liars!” 

More famed, perhaps more fatal was 
Wolf Lamar’s ability to impersonate over 
the telephone. Once he imitated Tam- 
many’s late Dan Riordan. Once he tele- 
phoned Morgan Partner Ledyard, said he 
was Congressman (later Attorney-Gen- 
eral) A. Mitchell Palmer, suggested that 
Mr. Ledyard interview a man who could 
fix J. P. Morgan with the Democratic Ad- 
ministration. Soon afterward Wolf Lamar 
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Twenty-Fourth Year 
THE ALEXANDER FUND 


Ninety-Third Quarterly Dividend 


Payable August Ist at the following annual rates: 


All series started at 6%. The fund exists for the sole purpose of so 
investing your money that it will yield you a steady and increasing 
income, You can invest in it at any time. 


Present assets, $3,500,000 
Apply for Booklet T 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


was convicted, jailed for impersonating a 
Government officer. 


From these days of big game, Wolf 
Lamar has sunk far, as have a great 
many other Wolves of Wall Street. In 
1927 he was charged with the act most 
typical of the Street’s wolves—raising the 
price of securities through “wash” sales 
to friends. 


Last week Wolf Lamar, heavy, well- 
dressed, soft-voiced, continued to fulfill 
the common conception of his type. Cool, 
bland, he appeared unimpressed by charges 
that he had been conducting a brokerage 
business under the name of Murdock & 
Co., had failed to deliver 2,500 shares of 
Fox Film, could not account for the pro- 
ceeds from 1,coo Grigsby-Grunow. His 
attitude coincided with that of his attor- 
ney who said: “The charges are a thousand 
miles from grand larceny.” Reticent 
about himself, Wolf Lamar continued ut- 
tering such ultimatums as: “It is a bull 
market today and bear operators will be 
crucified.” 
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Building Down 


One universal prediction at the outset 
of 1930 was that construction, long low, 
would zoom under the impetus of cheap 
money and the many Hoover-pleas. Last 
week were published figures indicating 
that the long-awaited zoom will have to 
be a terrific one the next six months if 
1930 is to be known as a good construc- 
tion year. 

F. W. Dodge Corp., building  statis- 
ticians and trade-paper publishers, an- 
nounced that in 37 States east of the 
Rockies new contracts during July were 
down 39% from June, 44% from July a 
year ago, while the decline for the first 
seven months was 22%. McGraw-Hill’s 
Engineering News-Record reported that 
engineering construction has suffered 17% 
through the country as a whole. New 
England alone maintains last year’s level; 
the Midwest has suffered the most with a 
42% decline. 

Far worse, however, would construction 
be but for the President’s efforts. Over 
many years, public works have averaged 
40% of engineering construction. July 
found this type of work accounting for 
53% of the total. For the first seven 
months, the proportion was 41.3% against 
31.2% last year, 37% in 1928. Street and 
road contracts for the first seven months 
showed a 21% gain. 

Bearish in the situation is unemploy- 
ment in the building trades, now esti- 
mated at 37% against 16% last year. But 
a bullish sign is that while most building 
material is moving slowly, shipments of 
cement and fabricated steel have been 
nearly equal to last year. 

Chief reason for the decline in con- 
struction is that money, while cheaper for 
many purposes, has not been diverted 
back into mortgages as predicted. In- 
terest rates on first mortgages are still 
53% to 6% while seconds must yield at 
least 7%. Yields on 15 private building 
bond issues during June averaged 6.2%. 
Banks and building & loan societies are 
reported to be loaded up with property 
acquired through foreclosure, the con- 
struction field is considered “overbuilt” 
except for special buildings. 
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Earnings 

Bearish corporate developments last 
week included B. F. Goodrich’s poor state- 
ment and dividend omission, and a divi- 
dend omission by Warner Bros., followed 
by no official explanation. Earnings re- 
ports that interested many a shareholder 
were: 


First half First half | 


1929 1930 

(000’s omitted) 
Alaska Juneau Gold Mining. 5890* 516* 
en UR. oa. sb wo ace ee 2,107 1,968 
American Locomotive...... 3,075 2,194 
American Steel Foundries... 2,802 2,139 
American Stores...... Sous. See 2,667 
Se eoccccsee 933 700 
NN si ts ce cine aera 227 178 
Calumet-Arizona Mining.... 4,495 1,882 
Certain-teed Products...... 665D 756D 
Commercial Credit ........ 2,929 9271 


Commercial Investment Trust 


(see page 37)..ceseeceee 4,042 4,738 
Consolidated Cigar........ 1,445 1,082 
Diamond Match ...... secs ons 890 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner.... 617 184D 
Federal Screw Works.....-. 540 290 


B, EF. Goodrich... +0. .sss000 S70 2,2 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .12,633 5,592 


Arthas COD. ssicc'cssecae. 590 695D 
Household Finance ..eesee+ 1,602 1,879 
Ludlum Steel......... occa Oe 95D 
AOC TOMES 0.00 nnecne eee 3,911 1,900 
Munsingwear ....cccccecese 472 207 
Outboard Motors ......0+- 3237 84t 
Porto Rican American To- 

BOWS ia digscxn seekaswass: Ne 383 


Pullman .coccrccescovccce 902 9,859 
Simms Petroleum...ceeeeee 417 40D 
Tidewater Ass. Oil......... 5,042 5,595 
United Carbon. ...s<ccccce 838 468 
AR Se ee §68 2,797D 
Webster Eisenlohr.....eee. 237 112D 
Western Auto Supply (Kane 

SR Re ascevasccccocs 206 210 
Western Union Telegraph... 7,654 4,225 
vo o< 292 184 
ee a 1,404 1,048 
White Sewing Machine..... 161 20 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube. .10,537 5,327 


~ 
—— o-_—. 
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Bearish Britain 


Gloomier than any other nation at 
present is Great Britain. Few bullish items 
appear any more in its financial papers; 
article after article tells of mysteriously 
shrunken profits, disgruntled sharehold- 
ers, deep depression. Last week, although 
imports of gold from Brazil balanced the 
steady drain of British gold by France, 
Britain turned more bearish. Unemploy- 
ment, steadily rising throughout Europe, 
passed the 2,000,000 mark in Great Brit- 
ain last week, the worst since 1921. 
Further increase seemed certain. 


A new Nadir of outspoken pessimism | 
was reached in a trade forecast issued | 


last week by the British Electrical Manu- 
facturers’ Association. This potent group 
went on record as predicting the present 
trade depression will almost surely last 
through 1931, that any recovery in 1932 
will be only temporary. The U. S., said 
this forecast, will take longer to recover 
than in 1921, being retarded by too large 
a production capacity, overcapitalization 
of earning assets. 





* 7 mos. 
Second quarter figures. 
D deficit. 








A man 


in bed— 


an idle machine 


Time to ask yourself, 
“Is the heating system 
in my plant to blame?” 


Don’t be satisfied just to ask the question. 


Hold a post mortem on last winter's colds 
and layoffs and you will find how a simple 
change in plant heating puts idle machines 
to work, stops workers’ colds and keeps 
men out of sick-bed. 


Merely replace your radiators or pipe coils 
with Trane Unit Heaters anda revolutionary 
improvement in heating methods is yours. 

For Trane Unit Heaters send the heat 
where it is needed. They force it down to 
the working level. They circulate the heat. 

Every man works in comfort, and quan- 
tity and quality of output show a gain. 


Cost of change paid by fuel savings 


In new buildings, the Trane installation 
costs less than radiators or pipe 
coils, less by 30%. And your fuel 
bill is cut at least one-fourth. ntaren 

In present buildings, fuel sav- [/)4 i 
ings alone quickly pay for the }4 
change from old methods to new. 
Then the saving goes to reduce 
overhead, already diminished 
through keeping workers more 
steadily at work. 





Notice that heat from Trane Unit Heaters is 


| forced down to the floor. Constant circulation 


of warm air keeps every man comfortable in 
winter. Merely turning on the fan in summer 
circulates the air for greater comfort. 


TRANE 


SPECIALISTS IN HEATING 
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Whether your problem is plant or process 
heating, you will find Trane's long experi- 
ence in heating invaluable. 

In commercial baking, in bottling works, 
in container manufacture, in hundreds of 
special processes, Trane heating engineers 
have worked out the best uses of heat for 
drying materials, replacing exhausted air, 
and correcting temperature and humidity. 

Leaders in modern heating, these engi- 
neers adapted the trouble-proof Trane heat- 
ing element for use in office buildings, apart- 
ments and homes. Trane Concealed Heat, 
completely hidden in the wall, does not 
waste an inch of floor space. And Trane 
Concealed Heat sells in the price range of 
cast iron radiators. 

In every sense of the phrase the Trane 
engineers are specialists in heating. 

Can you honestly say to yourself, **I know 
that not a machine in my plant is idle, 
not a man is sick with a cold through 
fault of mine . . . that temperature at the 
floor is as close as possible to temperature 
at breathing level . . . that my 
fuel costs cannot be cut an- 
other cent’? If you can’t, if 
you have the slightest reser- 
vation, mail the coupon at 
once. Take the first step to 
modern heating and greater 
profits. , 







: wel 

HEAT FORCED DOWN 

TO WORKING LEVEL 
*NO HOT OR COLD 

: SPOTS eae ee 

THE TRANE COMPANY, Dept. 8 

400 Cameron Ave., La Crosse, Wisconsin 

Please send: 

QO How to Cut Industrial Heating Costs. 

O Modern Heating Without Radiators. 

(homes, offices, etc.) 


Company 
nO ET ere 


eS oie are gerne Ee eee 
In Canada address Trane Co. of Canada, Ltd, 
Toronto, 2, Canada. 
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PREPARING! 12,500°TONS OF 
ANTHRACITE PER DAY 


Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation designed 
and built the largest hard coal breaker in the world 
for The Philadelphia and. Reading Coal and Iron 
Company. This single unit prepares 12,500 tons of 
coal per day at record speed — crushing, cleaning, 
grading, and delivering it in various sizes to freight 
cars. 


Stone & Webster engineers are helping many com- 
panies to increase speed and efficiency of operation. 
Our experience in completing over a billion dollars 


of construction is available to clients in planning and 
building their work. 





BUILDERS and ENGINEERS 


For The 
BUSINESS LEADERS 





STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 





A SUBSIDIARY of STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 








ee 


Engaged. Francis C. E. Hitchcock, 
youngest member of the famed Long 
Island polo family (see p. 24); and Mary, 
daughter of Mr. & Mrs. George J. At- 
well; at Manhasset, L. I. 


~<¢——_- 








Engaged. Jack Pickford, 33, film ac- 
tor, brother of Mary Pickford Fairbanks, 
onetime husband (1921) of the late Olive 
Thomas and (1922-27) of Marilynn Mil- 
ler; and Mary Mulhern, 22, onetime 
Ziegfeld Follies girl; at Salinas, Calif. 


malice 

Married. Mrs. Margz:>-+t Adams Train 
Embree, daughter of Autnor Arthur Train 
(the Mr. Tutt series, His Children’s Chil- 
dren, many a famed crime novel); and 
Col. Boris Samsonov, onetime Russian 
Imperial guardsman; at the Russian 
church of St. Serge, Paris. 


A> 
7 


Elected. Henry Louis Mencken, bab- 
bitt-baiting editor of the American Mer- 
cury: to honorary membership in the 
Kiwanis Club of Montgomery, Ala., home- 
town of Miss Sara Haardt whom he last 
fortnight engaged to marry. 

‘2. 


Resigned. Owen Cosby Philipps, Lord 
Kylsant, 1st Baron of Carmarthen, 67, 
Chairman of 4o steamship lines (in- 
cluding Royal Mail, White Star, Union 
Castle) and building companies, a bank, 
a railroad, an insurance company; from 
the chairmanship of Harland & Wolff, 
Ltd. (£12,000,000 Belfast shipbuilders). 
When shareholders commented on _ his 
multifarious activities and companies in 
March, he retorted: “I do not consider 40 
as many.” 











— ws 
Retired. Rev. John W. Chapman, 


D.D., 72, Episcopal missionary, explorer, 
ethnologist; after 43 years among Alaskan 
Indians at Anvik on the Yukon where 
he will be succeeded by his son, H. H. 
Chapman (first white man born on the 
Yukon). 
a en 

Birthday. Herbert Clark Hoover. Age: 
56. Date: Aug. 10. Celebration: ponder- 
ing the Nation’s drought at his Rapidan 
Camp (see p. 13). 





oe 

Birthday. Nathalia Crane of Brook- 
lyn, who at 10 gained fame with her book 
of poems The Janitor’s Boy. Age: 17. 
Date: Aug. 11. Celebration: Telling 
about her new poem Pocahontas, in which 


eight modern poets chase the Communists 
from the U. S., make Pocahontas queen. 


o— 

Killed. Robert Whalon, 37, President 
of the National Automobile Racing Asso- 
ciation; when he was struck by a racing 
car while he was warning spectators off 
the Sterling, Tll., track. 

, 

Killed. Edwin Jones Clapp, 48, pub- 
licity director for Motormaker William 
Crapo Durant, onetime Hearst financial 
editor, onetime professor of economics at 
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New York University, onetime (1901, 
1903-4) holder of the inter-collegiate 
record for 120-yd. high hurdles; when he 
jumped from the roof of his hotel in Man- 
hattan. 


conndipnem 


Died. Myron C. Wick, 38, Ohio bro- 
ker, plaintiff in the suit to enjoin the 
merger between Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. and Bethlehem Steel Corp.; of 
pneumonia, a week after he had been 
taken ill in court, at Youngstown. 


<poecglimen 


Died. J. Robert (“Bob”) Moran, 45, 
longtime night city editor of the Atianta 
Constitution; at a sanitarium in Atlanta. 


oe 


Died. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ramon M. 
Mestres, 66, longtime pastor of Carmel 
Mission (Calif.) where in 1899 he married 
Lou Henry and Herbert Clark Hoover; 
recipient of the Order of Isabella the 
Catholic from King Alfonso XIII of Spain 
for his restoration of Carmel Mission; 
after a long illness; at San José. 


a 


Died. Philip Shepheard Teller, 69, San 
Francisco merchant, successor to Meyer 
Lissner (died fortnight ago, Time, Aug. 
11) on the U. S. Shipping Board (1926- 
29), onetime chairman of California’s Re- 
publican State Central Committee; after 
long illness, at Alameda, Calif. 


fia 
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Died. James Duval Phelan, 69, one- 
time (1915-21) U. S. Senator, longtime 
force in California Democratic politics, 
friend of Woodrow Wilson; after a three- 
month illness, at San José. 

Oo— 

Died. Mrs. John Tilden (Maria Filley) 
Davis, mother of Governor General 
Dwight Filley Davis of the Philippines; 
of old age, at her home in St. Louis. 





~~ 
>——_ 


Died. Richard Delafield, 76, Manhat- 
tan banker, board chairman of National 
Park Bank and Mutual Bank; of an ill- 
ness induced by a fall four years ago; 
at his home in Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 


enaialicidei 


Died. Lewis J. Link, 79, retired pre- 
serve manufacturer, uncle of Composer 
Joseph Deems Taylor (The King’s Hench- 
man, Through the Looking Glass); on 
July 19, in Buenos Aires. 
en 


Died. Isabella (“Pansy”) Macdonald 
Alden, 88, Christian tract writer since 
the age of 8; after long illness, at Palo 
Alto, Calif. 








Died. Crowell Hadden, 89, board 
chairman of Brooklyn Savings Bank, 
father of President Howard Hadden of 
Dorland Advertising Agency (Manhat- 
tan), grandfather of the late Briton Had- 
den, co-founder of Time; after a three- 
week illness, in Brooklyn. 

a oe 

Died. Luigi Vittorio Fugazy, 92, Man- 
hattan banker, champion of Italian immi- 
grants, father of Fight Promoter Humbert 
Fugazy; after long illness; in New York. 








Hauserman offers —Better 


Partition Values - Quicker Delivery 


Faster Service during summer months 


QUICK SHIPMENTS! 


24 hours up to 50 linear feet. 48 hours 
up to 200 linear feet. Other quantities 
in accordance. 


NEW LOW PRICES! 


Made possible by the largest volume 
production in the partition industry. 


FAST SERVICE! 


Installation begins the day partitions 
arrive. 





| Vacation Time is Partition Time. 
| Remodeling, modernizing and rejuvenating 
offices and plants is accomplished mos: 


easily, quickly, economically during summer 
months. NOW is the time! 


Hauserman Partitions excel— in appearance, 
in strength and durability—in flexibility, in 
economy. Hauserman Partitions are the 
ultimate in partition values—for executive 


_ offices, general offices, industrial plants. 





Phone, write or wire the nearest Hauserman branch office 
for a Partition Specialist to confer on your layout problems. 





See £28 vee 
S88 £Se see 
‘7. az 





The 201 North Wells Street 
Building, Chicago’s most mod- 
ern office building, is partitioned 
throughout by Hauserman. 


Send for this 
valuable book! 





“Office Planning Studies” is a 
collection of Architects’ draw- 
ings suggesting efficient office 
arrangements and floor plans. 
Send for yourfree copy TODAY! 


THE E—. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 








| HAUSER A A, 
movable Sida Arad LO) 


A nation-wide organization of Partition Specialists 


| 6879 GRANT AVENUE ° ° CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Factory Directed Planning and Erection Service from these Convenient Factory Branches 

| Newark Philadelphia Buffalo Detroit Boston Kansas City, Mo. 

| New York Chicago Pittsburgh Cincinnati St. Louis Washington, D.C. 

| Cleveland 
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—and still another 
“Gets the Business”’ 


same day. It was another case of the | 


- LEASE have a sales representative 
call as soon as possible.’’ This wire 
from a “hot’’ prospect caused the sales 


manager of a large eastern manufactur- 


ing Company some concern. 


“As soon as possible’’ meant at least 
twelve hours by car—by train, virtually 
three days to make the round-trip. And 
his competitors were also after the job. 


Then he recalled reading the advertise- 


ment reproduced above... by plane— 
only three hours! 


Boarding a transport plane he flew to 
the customer’s city. The customer was 


impressed, signed the order and the 
sales manager returned to his office the 


SISTER SHIP OF THE 


Ryan Aircraft Corporation 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
Parks Air College, Incorporated 
Parks Aircraft Corporation 
Eastman Aircraft Corporation 
Aircraft Development Corp. 


ae 
RYAN 


DETROIT 
AIRCRAFT 


first one there, “gets the business.” 


The sales manager’s company—having | 
witnessed the value of fast air trans- | 


portation—is now ready for a company- 
owned plane. And because Ryan offers 
proved business planes, they are plan- 
ning on the purchase of a Foursome —a 
de luxe, 4-place executives’ model. In 


addition to the Foursome, Ryan builds 
the Brougham for six and the Wasp- 


Powered Brougham for seven. 


Let us show you how you can use a 
Ryan to advantage in your business. 
Write today and we will send you our 
illustrated catalog and arrange to have 


a representative call, 


“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 


Blackburn Aircraft Corporation 
Marine Aircraft Corporation 
Grosse Ile Airport, Incorporated 
Gliders, Incorporated 
Aircraft Parts Company, Inc. 
Detroit Aircraft Export Corp. 


FORT AND CAMPAU STREETS, DETROIT 


Chanin Bidg., New York :: 


Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 











MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things.” 





Match 


In Weehawken, N. J., John Moyer, 
Negro, went into a workmen’s outhouse, 


| lit a cigaret, dropped the match down 


the sewer. Benzine in the sewer exploded, 
leaped out and seared John Moyer, ig- 
nited grass in the surrounding field. Rac- 


ing through the sewer the flame blasted 


the covers off 156 Weehawken manholes, 
causing residents to scurry to their cellars. 
Firemen were summoned to put out a 
blaze on an Erie R. R. freight loading 
platform, started by the burning grass. 
A chicken crate factory started burning 
down; two firefighters were overcome. A 
paper factory also caught fire. Match- 
thrower Moyer was expected to die. 








Dye 


In Ansonia, Conn., eight small boys 


| astounded their parents when, after swim- 


ming in the Naugatuck River, they re- 
turned home with green hair, green eye- 
brows, green eyelashes. Cause: dyestuffs 
dumped in the river by woolen mills. 








| Doll 


In Denver, Gloria Utter, 5, and Rose 
May Etheridge, 6, argued over the posses- 
sion of a rag doll. Gloria sulked off to her 
father’s garage, returned with her father’s 
gun, shot and slew Rose. 

Ball 

In Brooklyn, Charles Herzog and Fritz 
Vogel wrote to rubber companies asking 
for a big rubber ball in which they pro- 
posed to sail to Europe with no motive 
power or steering device other than the 
wind. They planned to take food and 
water for three months. They said they 
had been watching how Herzog’s small 
daughter’s toy balloon floated at the beach. 
Two concerns were interested. 


e 








Sandfleas 
At Riverside Heights, N. J., Thomas 


Bart, his wife and two sons went to the 
cellar to spray sandfleas. Spontaneous 
combustion ignited the insecticide, blew 
the roof off the house, knocked in one 
wall, causing the first floor to cave in. 


| The Barts were all seriously injured. 


=) 
Y 





Bough 


In New York, Samuel Finkler, 25, took 
his girl friend Sarah Berkowitz into Bronx 
Park at night to spoon. Hearing the big 
bough under which they were reclining 
crack she sprang away, saw Samuel Fink- 


ler crushed and killed. 


Turpiludicrous 


In Los Angeles, the following adver- 
tisement appeared in the personal col- 
umns of the Los Angeles Times: 

MAN, Oxon, will utterly abandon his ideally 
enlightened self to the diligent pursuance of any 
task not altogether turpiludicrous. Will not 


suffer his already-disgusted self to consider pro- 
grammes redolent of get-rich-in-a-hurry schemes. 
Romantic ladies kindly neutral. Address X. 
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AERONAUTICS a seciting igen 





100 Passengers 

Major Reuben Hollis Fleet, president 
of Consolidated Aircraft Corp. (Buffalo, 
N. Y.) announced last week that construc- 
tion would soon be started on a seaplane 
capable of carrying 100 persons across the 
Atlantic. Preliminary plans call for 62 
staterooms, noiseproof walls, a 200-ft. 
promenade, a power plant of 16 Curtiss 
Conqueror 600-h. p. motors. Consolidated 
at present makes the largest U. S. flying 
boats, the 22 and 30-passenger Commo- 
dores, 10 of which are in regular service 
on N. Y. R. B. A.’s routes in South 
America. 





Wanted: Dirigible Engines 

In the U. S. Naval Institute’s Proceed- 
ings published last fortnight, Lieut. 
Thomas G. W. Settle wrote what many an 
airman already knew: “There is only one 
bona fide airship engine in the world to- 
day—[Germany’s] Maybach.” Last week 
in his syndicated newspaper colyum, Cal- 
vin Coolidge blunderingly deplored: “A 
naval office reports that the best engine is 
made abroad,” missing the lighter-than- 
air distinction. Navy officials protested. 
Had not the Navy been largely responsible 
for the development of the air-cooled 
motor for planes? 

None, however, denied Lieut. Settle’s 
statement that Maybach alone is proven 
for dirigibles,* that the power-plant re- 
quirements of airplane and airship differ 
as do those of racing car and motorbus. 
Dirigible engines must: run thousands of 
hours between overhauls, have low weight 
and low fuel consumption, be reversible 
in operation (for maneuvering), cool 
properly while maneuvering at small air 
speed, be safe from fire, be capable of re- 
pair in flight. 

In view of the requisites, particularly 
those of reliability, low fuel consumption 
and reduced fire hazard, Lieut. Settle pre- 
dicts the airship engine of the future will 
be similar to the Diesel (compression- 
ignition, heavy oil fuel). No U. S. manu- 
facturer has tried to develop an engine 
for dirigibles because of the tremendous 
cost of experiment, and limited salability. 


o——— 


4 





Inventory 

“While this year will undoubtedly be 
the worst that commercial aeronautics has 
ever experienced . . . it will be the best 
from the standpoint of re-establishing the 
industry upon a firm foundation. The 
economic, sieve has been at work, sifting 
out the insecure and the unprepared who 
rushed into the industry to supply a de- 
mand that did not live up to their anticipa- 
tions. The gold paint has at last been 
erased from commercial aeronautics.” 

Thus last week spoke Major Clarence 
Marshall Young, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics upon complet- 


*Maybach motors are in the Graf Zeppelin, 
the Los Angeles; will be in the Navy’s great 
ZR-4; will doubtless be in the ZR-5 unless the 
Navy first perfects a heavy-oil type now in 
experimental stage. R-100 has Rolls-Royce con- 
dors, R-102 has Beardmore Diesels, an experi- 
ment. 





ing an examination of U. S. aviation for 
the first half of the year. Although the 
industry is suffering from the general 
economic depression, Major Young found 
“no greater discouragement” among air- 
craft firms soundly established and attend- 
ing to business than among similarly 
established companies in other industries, 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY YOUNG 
“The gold paint has at last been erased.” 


Best evidence of the immediate status 
of business is the low ebb of production.* 
According to the Department of Com- 
merce estimate made public last week, 
1,325 planes for civil use and 359 for 
military use were manufactured in the 
first half-year. In the same period of 
1929 the output was 2,854 civil craft, 527 
military. For all of last year, 5,537 civil, 
677 military.t 

Of the aircraft built this year (exclusive 
of planes exported) 598 were biplanes, 562 
monoplanes. Of the biplanes, 493 were 
open cockpit landcraft, eight cabin land- 
craft, 18 flying boats, 30 amphibians, 49 
convertible. Of the monoplanes, 271 were 
open cockpit landcraft, 275 cabin land- 
craft, five flying boats, seven amphibians, 
four convertibles. 

At the end of the half-year there were 
9,773 licensed and identified aircraft in 
the U. S., 13,041 licensed pilots, 8,843 
mechanics. California has the largest 
number of each: 1,275 planes, 2,515 pilots, 
1,658 mechanics. New York is second 
with 1,148 planes, 682 pilots, 874 mechan- 
ics. Nevada foots the list of states with 
ten planes and 17 pilots, but has 27 air- 
ports. 

In all states, territories and dependen- 
cies there were 5,388 transport pilots, 
1,880 limited commercial, 133 industrial, 
5,640 private. 

The department reported 1,657 U. S. 

*Of the great aviation companies, only United 
Aircraft & Transport Corp. has issued its semi- 
annual statement. It showed $2,102,531 profit, 
compared to $4,410,046 for the first half of 
1929. 

¥1929 figures from Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce. 


commercial 535. California leads this list 
with 164; Texas is second with 115; Dela- 
ware last with three. 

To Assistant Secretary Young a bright 
picture was presented by the transport 
lines. Said he: “Those that render a serv- 
ice clearly advantageous in time over other 
means of travel, or which advantageously 
augment surface transportation, are doing 
a satisfactory business.” 

Flights & Flyers 

Again, Hawks. Capt. Frank Mon- 
roe Hawks in New York one morning last 
week had, for something to talk about, 
an engagement to play golf with his father 
in Los Angeles at 4 p.m. that afternoon. 
He left Curtiss Airport, Valley Stream, 
L. I. at 6 a.m. (Eastern daylight-saving 
time). Grinning, he greeted his father at 
Los Angeles Municipal Airport at 4:50:43 
p.m. (Pacific standard time), too weary 
for golf but with a new east-west trans- 
continental record. It was the first such 
flight ever made in full daylight. The 
plane was the Travel Air Mystery S, low- 
wing monoplane, powered with a super- 
charged Wright Whirlwind engine (Time, 
Feb. 24). Elapsed time, including fuel 
stops at Columbus, St. Louis, Wichita, 
Albuquerque, and Kingman was 14 hr. 
50 min. 43 sec.—faster by 3 hr. 52 min. 
than the record set three months ago by 
Lieut.-Colonel Roscoe Turner. Average 
flying time was 179 m.p.h., sometimes as 
high as 240. Pilot Hawks complained of 
headwinds over most of the course, vary- 
ing between 20 and 30 m.p.h. He pre- 
pared to attack the west-east record of 14 
hr. 45 min. set last Easter by Col. Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh with Mrs. Lindbergh. 

Indoor Hop. When Inventor Mait- 


land Barkelew Bleecker brought forth the 
helicopter on which he had been working 
for four years with Curtiss engineers 
(TrmeE, June 30) a fault in the lubricating 
system prevented flight tests. Last week 
changes had been completed, but con- 
ditions were not yet right for outdoor 
flying. Impatient, youthful Inventor 
Bleecker tied a rope to the keel of the 
little machine inside its hangar at Valley 
Stream, Long Island. Then he started the 
motor, entered the cockpit, gently opened 
the throttle. The craft rose vertically 
from the hangar floor, hovered under the 
roof at the end of its tether, settled lightly 
to the floor again. 

Magic Carpet. The Ryan monoplane 
Magic Carpet, flying through wind and 
rain over Chicago, disappeared into a 
thundercloud, tumbled out of it in a crazy 
spin, crashed through the top of a steel 
gas tank, plunged into 4o ft. of water at 
the bottom, killed Pilot Orville Suchy and 
two joy-ride girl passengers. 

European Derby. Pilot Fritz Morzik 
of Germany, who last year won the Inter- 
national Around-Europe Reliability Tour 
for light planes, was last week declared 
winner of this year’s 4,750-mi. derby. 
Some of + the 60 contestants (British. 
French, Spanish, Polish, one U. S.) voiced 
objection to the method of scoring, 
claimed undue weight was placed upon 
finicky technical, tests. Britain’s Capt. 
Hubert S. Broad finished the tour first, but 


was relegated to eighth place. 
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CINEMA 





Shaw 

For a long time U. S. film companies 
have been trying to get George Bernard 
Shaw to let them make cinemas out of 
his plays. He used to say that while he 
lived no such thing would happen. Last 
week in London he capitulated, signed 
with British International Pictures a con- 
tract written by himself arranging for a 
talkie to be made of his play How He Lied 
to Her Husband. Said he: ‘The poor old 
theatre is done for, I’m afraid. All my 
plays will be made into talkies before 
long. What other course is open to me? 
The theatre may survive as a place where 
people are taught to act. Apart from that, 
there will be nothing but talkies soon. 
How can second and third rate traveling 
stock companies, with all expenses to meet, 
compete with films, which may cost any- 
thing from a quarter of a million dollars 
up to produce? ...I have signed the 
contract now because I want to make some 
money.” 
oat 


The New Pictures 

Rain or Shine (Columbia). For many 
years in vaudeville and musical shows Joe 
Cook has been putting over his personal 
kind of comedy. In this version of an 
old Broadway revue, now arranged with- 
out music to make the wisecracks come 
closer together, he gives his corn flakes 
and feed bill monolog, tells about his 





Jor CooKx 
. has solved golf. 


farm in Texas, introduces a new act about 
the escape of a gorilla. He is ably assisted 
and at times equaled by laconic Tom 
Howard and insanely grinning David 
Chasen. But the main amusement is by 
Cook and enough people like it to permit 
its classification, now for the first time 





North American Trust Shares 


The Largest Fixed Trust in the United States* 


HE investment portfolio underlying NortH American Trust SHares is composed 
of shares of common stock of the following outstanding corporations, deposited 
with Guaranty Trust Company of New York, Trustee— 


Railroads 
The Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
Illinois Central Railroad Company 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 
The New York Central Railroad Co. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Southern Pacific Company 
Union Pacific Railroad Company 

Oils 

Royal Dutch Company (N. Y. Shares) 
Standard Oil Company of California 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey ) 


Standard Oil Company of New York 
The Texas Corporation 


Industrials 


American Rad. & Stand. Sanitary Corp. 

The American Tobacco Co. (Class B) 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 

Eastman Kodak Company of N. J. 

General Electric Company 

Ingersoll-Rand Company 

National Biscuit Company 

Otis Elevator Company 

United Fruit Company 

United States Steel Corporation 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 

F. W, Woolworth Company 
Utilities 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Consolidated Gas Co. of New York 

The Western Union Telegraph Co. 


An investment security representing ownership in basic American industries—-one 
which combines the investment fundamentals of safety, marketability and yield, in 


addition to potential capital growth, 


The Trustee returns to shareholders semi-annually all distributions made on under- 
lying stocks during the preceding six months. The shareholder is offered rights semi- 
annually permitting the reinvestment of that portion of the distribution constituting 
a return of principal in additional Trust Shares at a discount below the asked price. 
The Trust’s reinvestment plan results in retention of appreciation without losing 


initial diversification, 


Available through your investment dealer. 


Distributors Group, Incorporated 
63 Wall Street, New York 


* Over $100,000,000 purchased by investors. 








in the cinema, as a valid individual out- 
cropping of U. S. humor. The story is 
a wandering anecdote about a pretty girl 
who owns a tent and is loved by Cook. 
Dénouement: the tent burning down, the 
heroine hanging by the ankles in midair, 
Cook rushing in to save her. 


When Joe Cook (born Lopez) was 8 
he organized a circus parade of his con- 
temporaries and in blue tights, playing 
a mandolin, led it down Maple Street in 
Evansville, Ind. riding on his stepfather’s 
horse. Later he became assistant to the 
Great Doctor Dunbar, medical showman; 
still later he was a juggler, tumbler, 
musician, dancer, ventriloquist. After 
touring the U. S. in vaudeville acts he 
became a Manhattan headliner in the 
Vanities. In his house at Lake Hopatcong, 
N. J., resting on a silver standard, is a 
baseball which Babe Ruth has not auto- 
graphed. On his private golf course is a 
green built in the shape of a cone so that 
any guest can make a hole in one. He is 
shy, likes speedboating, collects memen- 
toes, is admired by stagehands. 

O———= 


Common Clay (Fox). When this play 
won a Harvard prize some years ago 
(1915) it was considered sensational for 
its courtroom scene. In a devious manner, 
with this scene as the climax, the heroine, 
a night-club hostess who sought reforma- 
tion as a servant girl only to be betrayed 





-by her boss’s son, wins a husband for 


herself and gets possession of the father- 
less baby by proving that she _ herself 
is the illegitimate daughter of the attorney 
defending the rich boy. Somehow a few 
moments of real dramatic power have 
been concocted out of this stuff and such 
moments are well utilized by Constance 
Bennett, who struggles through the rest of 
it as well as she can. Typical shot: the 
servant girl’s baby in its mother’s arms 
in court 


>— 


Little Accident (Universal). The 
Elizabethans borrowed from old Latin and 
Greek plays a comic formula in which an 
arrangement of young lovers is shuffled, 
after difficulties, so that each character 
comes out at the end with a different 
partner. The formula has been successful 
in every later generation of the theatre 
whenever playwrights could think of new 
devices for causing suspicion, love and 
mistaken identity. In this instance the 
device is the birth of a child to the first 
wife of a young man (Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr.) who is about to be married a second 
time. It is a homely but fairly funny 
program picture. Typical shot: a milk- 
wagon horse adding a whinny to a song 
hiccupped by Fairbanks after a night out. 


rn 
oY 


Grumpy (Paramount). Cyril Maude 
played Grumpy 1,400 times on the stage. 
The present talking picture is a competent 
photograph of any one of the 1,400 per- 
formances. It deals with a fatherly crim- 
inal lawyer, some young people, and a 
piece of paste referred to as Biggest Dia- 
mond in the World. Sometimes mildly 
amusing, sometimes definitely saccharine, 
it is acted by Maude and his supporters 
with formal theatricality. Worst shots: 
close-ups of Maude showing his heavy, 
old-fashioned makeup. 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Fred Andrew Stone and Will Rogers, 
funnymen, gave Washington’s Smithsonian 
Institution an oldtime nine-passenger Wild 
West stagecoach, built by a “G. Gerald, 
Blacksmith, Concord, 1825.” 

o— 

Major William Kennelly, barrel- 
chested president of the New York Ath- 
letic Club, saw from his yacht a canoe 
upset in the wake of a Manhattan ferry, 
dived to the rescue of the floundering 
canoeist, one Don O'Reilly, saved his life. 

Three weeks ago two veiled women, 
wife and daughter of Bolivia’s ousted 
German .army builder General Hans 
Kundt (Time, July 7), sped under escort 














marry but for convenience would again 

be known as Mrs. Mellon. “Now that Mr. 

Lee is no longer here,” said she, “there 

seems no reason for continuing the name. 

And, too, my son [Paul Mellon] is very 

anxious that I should take his name.” 
ae 


Victoria Eugenie Julia Ena Maria 
Christina, Queen of Spain, sat down at 
a table in a Biarritz café. A headwaiter 
frothed up, was sorry but this table was 
reserved for the Queen of Spain. Victoria 
rose, smiled, left the place. 

ee ee 

Mrs. Nicholas Frederic Brady, execu- 
tive Chairman of Girl Scouts of America, 
widow of the late New York utilities Ty- 
coon, was reported in the New York World 
as having lately tatked with Pope Pius XI 


— 















Acnie 
Frau & FRAULEIN KuNDT 
“One day it’s ‘Vival’, the next ‘Abatto!’” 


provided by German diplomacy through 
pointing, jeering crowds in the streets 
of La Paz. Leaving behind them the 
General, with cries for his head still ring- 
ing in their ears, they fled by motor to 
the Peruvian border and safety. The Gen- 
eral too escaped and is now said to be 
making for Hamburg. Last week Frau 
Gertrude Kundt and Fraiilein Renate ar- 
rived in Manhattan. Said they: “It [Bo- 
livia] is a terrible place. One day it is 
‘Viva General Kundt.’ The next day it 





is ‘Abatto! Abatto!’* ...A man gets 
tired of war sometimes.” 
—o 

Senator James Thomas (“Tom 


Tom”) Heflin of Alabama, who mortally 
hates and fears the Roman Pope, suffered 
bruises, cuts, a sprained wrist, when the 
motor in which he, his son and some Ku 
Klux friends were riding smacked into a 
telephone pole near Decatur, Ala. 

— 

At Litchfield, Conn., Mrs. Nora Mary 
McMullen Lee, onetime (1900-12) wife 
of Secretary of the Treasury Andrew 
William Mellon, said she would not re- 


*“Down with him! Down with him!” 


International 


Mrs. NICHOLAS FREDERIC BRADY 


No nun she. 


about entering a European convent to 
take a nun’s novitiate, then founding a 
religious order of her own and becoming 
its mother superior. ‘‘Preposterous!” said 
Mrs. Brady’s sister, Mrs. John Cavanagh 
of Norwalk, Conn. “A lie and sheer non- 
sense!” announced Mrs. Brady’s secretary 
in London. 





— 


One Charles Kaiser of North Castle, 
N. Y., complained to the town board that 
a dog belonging to Walter Sherman 
Gifford, president of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., had visited his 
chickenyard, killed 75. 


©— 





Thomas St. John Gaffney, onetime 
U. S. Consul-General in Berlin, returning 
from a visit with Wilhelm Hohenzol- 
lern at Doorn, deflated the legend that 
the ex-Kaiser continually chops wood for 
exercise; explained that, since his with- 
ered left arm hampers his axe-work, 
“what the Kaiser does is take the pieces 
of wood in his right hand and toss them 
with unerring accuracy into the barn 
loft.” 












s lungs and Heart 
WB Stomach and Liver 


DO/MORE 
posture promotes 
health, 








INCORRECT 
posture breeds 
fatigue. 


the — 
Lrptietg 


poor asset in any office— 
and the surest way to tire a 
worker is to seat him im- 
properly. Poor posture interferes with the 
normal functions of the heart, lungs, nerves, 
muscles, eliminatory system and the brain. 
Fatigue follows—not to mention physical 
breakdowns and shortened life. 

Even under normal conditions your heart 
has a terrific job. It pumps approximately 
eight tons of blood a day. Incorrect posture 
pinches the blood vessels of the abdomen, 
causing over-exertion of the heart and 
thus weakening it. No one can escape the 
consequences of this condition. 

But the condition itself can be cor- 
rected. The famous Do/More Health 

* Chair, fitted to your individual measure- 
ments by a Do/More seating expert, in- 
duces proper posture, normal functioning 
of vital organs, new energy, and better 
health result. 

Would you like to prove this for your- 
self? At your request we will arrange a 
free trial. You be the judge of the im- 
mense value of Do/More seating. Write 
for particulars and a copy of our treatise 
on posture for executives. 

DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 

801 Do/More Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


IDEA OF SEATING 


Attach to Your Letterhead 




















DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
801 Do/More Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of 

your scientific treatise on correct seated 

posture entitled, “‘A Word on the 
Executive's Physical Power."’ ; 
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ut your 
office stationery 
costs 17 with an 


ALL PURPOSE 
fond fpr 


In most offices, letterheads, bill- 
heads, and many other forms are 
printed separately in small quanti- 
ties—on 4 or § different papers 
, » + For greater economy, these 
forms should be printed together 
on ONE “‘all-purpose’’ bond paper. 
Consult your printer—he can help 
you cut paper costs 20 to 30%— 
through larger purchases and big- 
ger printing runs 7 ~ + Hollings- 
worth Basic is an outstanding 
all-purpose bond—it ‘‘fits’’ for all 
business uses—is fine enough in 
quality for letterheads, low enough 
in cost for office forms and quantity 
mailings » » » Ask your printer 
for samples—compare prices using 
this ONE all-purpose sheet, 


against your present costs. 


HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY 
COMPANY 


New York BOSTON Chicago 


LLINGSWop 


Send the Coupon for This 
BOOK OF 
PRACTICAL IDEAS 


Gives usable information about bond 
paper—points out the way to better 
letterheads and business forms— in- 
cludes samples of Hollingsworth 
Basic Bond. 





Name 





Address 


HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY COMPANY 


140 Federal Street Boston 














EDUCATION 





“Big Dick’s” Plans 
Notable among Midwestern schools for 
boys is Lake Forest Academy. Unlike its 
many neighboring institutions it is not a 
military school. Since 1858 it has seen 
Lake Forest, Ill. become Chicago’s socialite 
suburb. As though embarrassed by sur- 
rounding opulence, L. F. A.’s old buildings 
have hidden themselves behind thick trees, 
gathered ivy about themselves, for L. F. A. 
is not a Rich School (plant value: 
$800,000). But no such embarrassment is 
suffered by big-boned, energetic Headmas- 
ter John Wayne Richards, called “Big 
Dick” by younger faculty members and 
his 207 boys when out of earshot. Seven- 
teen years ago he left the faculty of Hotch- 
kiss School (Lakeville, Conn.) to succeed 
Villiam Mather Lewis—now President of 
Lafayette College—as L. F. A.’s Head- 
master. He brought Hotchkiss ideas about 


running a successful school; new boys 


even became known, Hotchkisswise, as 
“bo-jacks.” A Yaleman, he started send- 
ing his boys to Eastern colleges. L. F. A.’s 
future brightened. 

What worried Headmaster Richards, 
however, was the way the big Eastern 
preparatory schools pulled the cream of 
Midwestern youngsters across the Alle- 
ghenies to school. He resolved that Lake 
Forest should equal the Eastern schools 
in educational facilities and plant. In 
1927 he set out to raise $1,000,000 from 
alumni and wealthy Chicagoans. The 
money will build dormitories, commons, a 
science hall, a headmaster’s house, a chapel 
in memory of onetime (1897-1900) Head- 
master Alfred Gardner Welch, who died 
of exposure after saving a group of stu- 
dents who drifted out on Lake Michigan 
on an ice floe in dead of winter. 

Next task for Headmaster Richards was 
to improve his teaching system. An- 
nounced Jast week was this unusual plan, 
test-proved last Spring: 1) Henceforth 
each academic schedule period will be 
divided into two 45-min. periods, the first 
for recitation, the second for supervised 
preparation of the next day’s lesson. 2) 
Every fifth appointment period in each 
course will be devoted to review and re- 
search. Boys will prepare written reports 
on their work. 3) Realizing that there are 
more and less advantageous periods 
throughout the day, Headmaster Richards 
has arranged a daily “staggered, rotating 
schedule.” For instance, in a given week 
the boy may have algebra the first period 
on Monday, the second on Tuesday, the 


| third on Wednesday, the fourth on Thurs- 





| day and the fifth on Saturday. Not only 


Thy 


are all subjects arranged thus “diagonally” 
across the academic schedule, but the 
algebra which occurred the first period on 
Monday of one week will occur the sec- 
ond period the following week and so on. 

Of his plan said Headmaster Richards: 
“T have long wanted to be the head of a 
school where boys more and more are 
really vitally interested in education .. . 
where in every case the Master in a given 
subject can honestly say that everything 
within human reason has been done to 
aid and promote the progress of a boy; 
where classrooms may be free from the 
formal ranks of desks fastened to the 


floor and made more appealing with chairs 
and tables; where the bright as well as 
the slower student can advance without 
the hindrance of a lock-step regimenta- 
tion. .. . You may call it ‘Progressive 
Education’ if you wish—I don’t care.” 
To build up a school which will keep 
Midwestern boys near home before they 
proceed East to acquire the rest of their 
light and learning, “Big Dick” looks for 
help from a potent board’ of trustees. 
Among them: Robert Julius Thorne, one- 
time president of Montgomery Ward & 
Co.; Charles F. Glore of Field, Glore & 
Co.; Albert Blake Dick Jr. (mimeo- 
graphs); President DeForest Hulburd of 











HEADMASTER RICHARDS 


His classes will stagger and rotate. 


Elgin National Watch Co.; Clayton Mark 
(steel); .Cyrus Hall McCormick (har- 
vesters); President Fred Wesley Sargent 
of Chicago & Northwestern Ry.; Louis 
Franklin Swift (packer). 

Help, too, may come from such Old 
Boys as: Paul Starrett, Manhattan con- 
tractor; John Villiers Farwell, Chicago 
financier, Yale trustee; Hopewell Linden- 
berger Rogers, onetime treasurer of the 
Chicago Daily News ; Walter Byron Smith, 
director of Illinois Tool Works; President 
Henry Willis Phelps of American Can Co.; 
Frederick Tudor Haskell, director Con- 
tinental Illinois Bank & Trust Co. 


—_ 
Credo Supported 


The U. S. credo says that rich school 
children are inclined to be lazy, imper- 
tinent to their teachers, and that they 
make less of their opportunities than their 
less advantaged classmates. Liberal- 
minded folk usually discount this tenet, 
refusing to believe that the devil plays 
checkers exclusively on the coat-tails of 
affluent youngsters. But statistics pub- 
lished last week by School & Society ap- 
peared to support the credo. 

C. T. Coleman of the Hammond, Ind., 
High School investigated the cases of 125 
“problem” pupils (those who had been 
disciplined four or more times during each 
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81 Radio Stations Now Present 


Asheville, WWNC ; 
7:45 p.m. Tuesday 
Astoria, KFJI 
1:00 p.m. Sunday 


Bangor, WLBZ 
7:30 p.m. Monday 
Bellingham, KVOS 
8:30 p.m. Monday 
Boston, WNAC 
7:15 p.m. Tuesday 
Butte, KGIR 
9:15 p.m. Friday 


Chattanooga, WDOD 
8:45 p.m. Wednesday 


Clearwater, WFLA 
11:00 p.m. Friday 
Colorado Springs, KFUM 
8:30 a.m. Monday 
Council Bluffs, KOIL 
1:00 p.m. Tuesday 
Dallas, KRLD 
9:15 A.M. Sunday 
Danville, WBTM 
9:00 p.m. Wednesday 
Davenport, WOC 
10:50 p.m. Friday 
Denver, KLZ 
8:00 p.m. Tuesday 
Des Moines, WHO 
10:50 p.m. Friday 
Eau Claire, WTAQ 
7:25 p.m. Tuesday 
7:35 p.m. Thursday 
10:00 p.m. Saturday 
Fort Wayne, WOWO 
9:45 p.m. Thursday 
Fort Worth, KSAT 
10:45 p.m. Friday 
Grand Forks, KF JM 
7:00 p.m. Tuesday 
Greeley, KFKA 
6:45 p.m. Saturday 
Harrisburg, WCOD 
9:15 p.m. Wednesday 
Hopkinsville, WFEIW 
9:00 p.m. Monday 
Hot Springs, KTHS 
9:30 a.m. Tuesday 
Indianapolis, WFBM 
6:15 p.m. Monday 
Ketchikan, KGBU 
7:05 p.m. Tuesday 
7:05 p.m. Saturday 
11:00 a.m. Monday 
11:00 a.m. Thursday 


Kansas City, KMBC 
5:30 p.m. Monday 
Little Rock, KLRA 


8:00 p.m. Wednesday 
8:00 p.m. Sunday 


Louisville, WLAP 

11:50 a.m. Wednesday 
Lynchburg, WLVA 

6:30 p.m. Sunday 
Macon, WMAZ 

12:30 p.m. Wednesday 

6:40 p.m. Wednesday 
Memphis, WGBC 

7:00 p.m. Tuesday 


RD 


+i 


Mewes cling 


This week, at the NewsActing hour, tune in on the 
nearest of the 81 Radio Stations listed on this 
page. Accept Alois Havrilla’s invitation to ‘‘Come 
with NewsActing”’ to the scenes of last week’s out- 
standing and exciting events. These events have 
been dramatized and re-enacted under the direc- 
tion of Tre’s Editors. Able actors take the 
of the individuals who make the news. 
Listening in on NewsActing, you will have the 
sensation of being on the scene at the very mo- 
ment when the great events of the day—an earth- 
quake in Italy, a furious debate in the U.S. Senate 
chamber, the evacuation of the Rhineland by 
French troops—are taking place. 


parts 


Join the thousands of listeners-in who have 
found this new feature an enjoyable, fascinating 
method of getting close to the news. 


Radio Station Directors, who hear all Radio 
features, are unanimous in their enthusiasm for 
NewsActing: “It is something new in Radio 
interesting, educational, instructive 
finest features we have ever presented.”—D. A. 
Kahn (KGKO). “The listener benefits more than 
you can imagine from these dramatizations 
NewsActing brings the reality of news events home 
to them.’—John Frenkel (WCOA). ‘‘ Delighted 
with NewsActing—a splendid feature.”—R. L. 
Harlow (WNAC). “Presenting news in the dra- 
matic form used in NewsActing is an outstanding 
feature.’’—Carl E. Haymond (KMO). 





one of the 











Morgantown (W. Va.) 
WMMN 


Paragould, KBTM 
12:00 noon Monday 


Bre ti 


Quincy, WTAD 
8:00 p.m. Tuesday 


Raleigh, WPTF 
8:00 p.m. Tuesday 
Roanoke, WRBX 
8:45 p.m. Tuesday 
San Antonio, KTSA 
8:30 p.m. Thursday 
San Francisco, KYA 
1:30 p.m. Monday 


St. Louis, KMOX 
9:15 a.m. Tuesday 

St. Paul, KSTP 
10:05 p.m. Tuesday 

Salt Lake City, KSL 
3:30 p.m. Sunday 


Savannah, WTOC 
9:00 p.m. Monday 


Spartanburg, WSPA 
7:30 p.m. Friday 
Spokane, KFPY 
10:00 p.m. Thursday 


Tacoma, KMO 
9:10 p.m. Wednesday 


Utica, WIBX 
7:45 p.m. Thursday 
Wenatchee, KPQ 


9:00 p.m. Thursday 
Wichita, KFH 

1:10 p.m. Wednesday 

1:10 p.m. Saturday 
Wichita Falls, KGKO 

9:00 p.m. Thursday 
Wolf Point, WGCX 

6:45 p.m. Friday 


Worcester, WORC 
8:45 p.m. Tuesday 


Yakima, KIT 
8:30 p.m. Thursday 


Youngstown, WKBN 


7:30 p.m. Tuesday 


AlsoWeekly from: 
Aberdeen, KX RO; 
Albuquerque, KGGM; 
Birmingham, WAPI; 
Bismarck, KF YR; 
Columbia, WIS; 


Decatur, WJBL; 


6:45 p.m. Tuesday 
New Orleans, WDSU 

8:00 p.m. Wednesday 
New York, WGBS 

6:15 p.m. Friday 
Norfolk, WTAR 

10:00 p.m. Tuesday 


Ogden, KLO 


10:00 p.m. Wednesday 


Oil City, WLBW 
7:45 p.m. Tuesday 
Oklahoma City, KFJF 
11:00 p.m. Monday 


TUNE IN ON NEWSACTING 


12:00 noon Thursday 
Pensacola, WCOA 

9:15 p.m. Friday 
Philadelphia, WLIT 

5:15 p.m. Friday 
Phoenix, KTAR 

6:00 p.m. Saturday 
Ponca City, WBBZ 

7:00 p.m. Tuesday 
Portland, KEX 

2:00 p.m. Saturday 


Providence, WEAN 
7:15 p.m. Tuesday 


THIS WEEK AND EVERY WEEK 


Evansville, WGBF; 
Great Falls, KF BB; 
Kalispell, KGEZ; 
Rochester, WHAM; 
Waterloo, WMT; 


Long Beach (California) 
KGER; 


Duluth, WEBC; 


Twin Falls (Idaho) 


KGIQ. 
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When words fail !!! 
start the Crosley ROAMIO 


What married man or lovelorn swain doesn’t recog- 
nize this picture? A quarrel—a misunderstanding—a 
late arrival at the appointed place—yet the CROSLEY 
ROAMIO helps solve them all. Parking, spinning 
along the highway, driving through city traffic—this 
greatest of all automobile radio receiving sets will do 
its stuff unfailingly. Thousands are already in daily 
use—and you'll get the kick of your motoring life out 
of your CROSLEY ROAMIO. 


The CROSLEY ROAMIO is extremely selective and sensi- 
tive. You'll easily get your favorite programs. The auto- 
matic volume control maintains a practically uniform volume, 
even on distant stations. Youlock the CROSLEY ROAMIO 
just as you do your automobile. It uses Screen Grid tubes, 
Neutrodyne circuit, and employs the latest type Crosley 
dynamic-power speaker. 

The CROSLEY ROAMIO can quickly and easily be installed 
in your car no matter what its make. It fits snugly and con- 
veniently under the dash, entirely out of the way. it will give 
you hours of satisfying pleasure and delightful relaxation. 
Consider too, that the price of this marvelous set is amazingly 
low—only $75.00, less accessories—installation extra. Go to 
your nearest Crosley dealer today—see the CROSLEY 
ROAMIO—hear it—drive with it. Or write for circular 
and name of nearest Crosley distributor who will arrange for 
installation. The CROSLEY ROAMIO is recommended for 
use in motor boats and cruisers. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
1302 Arlington St. CINCINNATI 
Home of “‘the Nation's Station” —WLW 


Also manufacturers of Crosley A. C., D.C. and Battery | 


Radio Receivers and the famous AMRAD RADIO 


YOU'RE THERE WITH A CROSLEY 


JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


After all ... 
its INCOME that 
makes life possible 


There are any number 
of theories and philosophies which 
make life interesting, exciting, 
placid or dangerous, according to 
one’s tastes. 

But when we get right down to it, 
the thing that makes life go on is 
the income we can maintain to sup- 
port it. 

This will be just as important to 
you in the days to come as it is 
now. And it will be just as impor- 
tant to your family when you are 
not here to provide the income. 

How much you will need depends 
on your individual ideas of comfort. 
How much they will need depends 
on what you have accustomed 
them to. 

A talk with a John Hancock agent 
will aid you in arriving at an answer to 
your income problem. Or we shall be 
glad to send you a booklet, which 


explains how life insurance can assure 
you and your family a permanent income. 


ge 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Ingumy Bureau, 197 Craxennon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

“This 


Please send me your booklet, 


Matter of Success.” 
Name 
Address 


Over Sixty-Seven Years in Business———— 











of two consecutive semesters) and 125 
“ideal” pupils (those who had never been 
disciplined). Investigator Coleman did 
not designate his own school as the prov- 
ing ground, stating only that the survey 
was carried on in an industrial community. 
“The points of comparison’ [between the 
two groups] included the relative desir- 
ability of the residential location, musical 
instruments in the home, the number and 
nature of the newspapers and magazines 
taken regularly, whether there were ency- 
clopedias and telephone in the home and 
whether the family owned an automobile.” 


Findings: 13.6% of the problem group 
came from “élite” neighborhoods, 33.6% 
from “desirable” localities, 50.4% from 
“inferior” homes. But only 7.2% of the 
ideal group were listed under “élite” and 
23.2% under “desirable,” while 68% of 
the category came from the “inferior” 
area. The families of 20 more problem 
than ideal students had pianos, 22 more 
had radios, 13 more owned phonographs, 
13 more had telephones. Encyclopedias 
were available to 62 bad children, to 47 
good children. That families of only six 
more problem than ideal children pos- 
sessed motors was explained by the fact 
that most men in the community were 
employed in factories and used automo- 
biles not as a luxury but as a necessary 
means of transportation. Ten of the 125 
paragons did not have the use of any of 
the listed creature comforts. 

Conclusions: “Life may be made so 
easy for [rich] children that it is difficult 
for them to develop the qualities of char- 
acter that are essential for successful 


school life.” 





———. 


| Bryan University 


“For the purpose of establishing, con- 
ducting and perpetuating a university for 
the higher education of men and women 
under auspices distinctly Christian and 
spiritual, as a testimony to the supreme 
glory of the Lord Jesus Christ, and to the 


| Divine inspiration and infallibility of the 


| Bible,” 


William Jennings Bryan Uni- 
versity was last week chartered to operate 


| as an institution of learning at Dayton, 


Tenn., scene of its namesake’s last tri- 


| umphs and death. Until buildings are cgm- 
| pleted, classes will be held at the Rhea 
| County High School. Matriculating stu- 


dents may be of any race, creed or sect, 


| but administrative officers and faculty of 
| the college must be firm believers in Old- 


| time Religion. 


| longtime 





First President, also an- 
nounced last week: Dr. George E. Guille, 
extension Bible teacher at 
Moody Bible Institute, Chicago. 





Revival 

Journey’s End, most successful of 
recent War plays, was revived last week 
in Manhattan with a cast recruited from 
U. S. and Canadian road companies. 
Critics found the show still convincing 
but missed the deft mumming of the 
original troupe. Only actor who set out 


to create a character for himself: Richard 
Bird as Captain Stanhope. 





New Play in Manhattan 


Dancing Partner. The plot of Danc- 
ing Partner is the one in which a young 
and disillusioned rakehell wagers that he 
can avail himself of the favors of an 
allegedly virtuous maiden, then discovers 
that she is impregnable and falls in love 
with her. Shakespeare thought it such a 
good idea for a play that he used it in 
Cymbeline. Furbished up by Producer 
David Belasco, the play officially inaugu- 
rated the 1930-31 season and provided one 
interesting innovation: a seduction scene 
in an airplane, high above the clouds. The 
piece itself was adapted with a heavy hand 
by Frederic & Fanny Hatton from the 
Hungarian of Alexander Engel and Alfred 
Grunwald. An impression is created that 
the adapters got a great deal of secret 


; 

















IRENE PURCELL 


In an airplane over San Sebastian .. . 


pleasure out of translating the play and 
must have been continually conscious that 
their task was somewhat naughty. 

Lynne Overman takes the part of a 
dissolute but good-hearted Englishman, 
whose debts are paid by his uncle with 
the understanding that he is to marry 
Roxy Hartley (Irene Purcell), an eligible 
English girl. Mr. Overman accepts the 
bargain on one condition: if he can seduce 
Miss Purcell in one month, he is released 
from his obligation to his uncle. Where- 
upon, incognito, he engages himself as 
gigolo to Miss Purcell. But her bold and 
modern ways conceal inward purity. On 
the last day of the month they take an 
airplane ride over San Sebastian. During 
the ride Mr. Overman finds himself in 
love with his employer, refrains from 
attempting her ruin. What complications 
ensue during the following half hour are 
satisfactorily cleared up and the audience 
leaves the theatre happy in the knowledge 
that Roxy and her young man are soon 
to enter the holy state of matrimony to- 
gether. 

Actress Purcell is extremely vivacious 
and comely. Spectators, afforded ample 
opportunity to scrutinize, were reminded 
of Billie Burke. The resemblance is 
largely what caused Producer Belasco to 
hire her for this show. 
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Finger Talkers 


Last week at Buffalo 2,000 members of 
the National Association of the Deaf met 
to unveil a bronze and marble statue of 
Charles-Michel, Abbé de l’Epée (1712- 
89), the man who codified the existing 
hand signs of his day, invented new ones 
and created the first intelligible means of 
communication for the deaf. He was a 
Roman Catholic priest, canon of the Ca- 
thedral of Troyes, son of Louis XIV's 
architect. His church deprived him of his 
ecclesiastical functions because he was a 
Pansenist.* The Abbé developed his sign 
system in order to teach his two deat 
sisters to communicate. His finger alpha- 
bet is still in use. Eugene E. Hannan, deaf 
sculptor of the Buffalo statue, reproduced 
the Epée alphabet on to the statue’s base. 
Modeling the expressive fists was the 
hardest part of his work, said he last week. 
The statue itself represents the Abbé 
studying his clenched right hand for its 
possibilities in signs. 

Many members of the National Associ- 
ation of the Deaf know how to read lips 
and to voice intelligible sounds. But they 
find communication by signs is more accu- 
rate. They talk with a single hand, as do 
the deaf of the rest of the Americas, of 
Ireland and Europe. English and Austra- 
lian deaf use both hands. When W. W. 
McDougall of England addressed the 
Buffalo convention he required John Shil- 
ton of Toronto to interpret for him, 

Foreign delegates to the convention en- 
vied U. S. facilities for teaching the deaf. 
The U. S. is the only country providing 
a high grade college for the deaf (Gal- 
laudet College at Washington). Graduates 
have successfully followed advanced 
courses at Johns Hopkins, George Wash- 
ington, McGill, Pennsylvania and Califor- 
nia universities, have become teachers, 
home managers, printers, publishers, farm- 
ers, businessmen, chemists, ministers, ath- 
letic directors. 

It used to be that deaf children, like 
idiots, were considered useless to the com- 
munity and allowed to die. For less than 
300 years has there been any systematic 
effort to educate them. In the U. S. every 
state except Delaware, New Hampshire, 
Nevada and Wyoming, supports schools 
for the deaf. Those four states send their 
deaf children at public expense to schools 
in other states. Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, 
Minnesota, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, Rhode Island, West Virginia and 
Vermont have compulsory school attend- 
ance laws for deaf children. 

Getting jobs for the deaf was, besides 
the l’Epée statue dedication, the main 
preoccupation of the convention. The 
association wants employers to realize that 
the deaf can work at every occupation 
except aviation. Their handicap in flying 
results, not from their inability to hear, 
but from deficiency of the organ of bal- 
ance in the inner ear. President Arthur 
L. Roberts declared that not one insurance 


company discriminates against the deaf, 





*Cornelis Jansen (1585-1638), Bishop of 
Ypres, in his Augustinus suggested five heretical 
propositions based on St. Augustine’s Doctrine 
of Grace. One important group of Jansenists 
still exists in Holland. 
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ABBE DE L’EPEE 
He taught hands to talk. 


that employers have found that accidents 
are rare among deaf workers because they 
are exceptionally careful. A recent Penn- 
sylvania check-up of motorists revealed 
deaf drivers are best. Only Ohio, North 
Carolina and Minnesota have public em- 
ployment bureaus for the deaf. Elsewhere 


the afflicted must depend on their own 
initiative. 


( 





Heated Lungs 

St. Elizabeth’s is the U. S. Govern- 
ment’s hospital at Washington for nervous 
and mental diseases. Whenever during the 
past several years any of St. Elizabeth’s 
4,000 inmates showed signs of pneumonia 
he was at once put to bed. Nurses 
strapped a large tinfoil plate to his back, 
a similar plate to his chest. Wires led 
from the plates to an electrical machine. 
The doctor in charge—he was usually Dr. 
William Watson Eldridge Jr., 43—ma- 
nipulated the machine to send a high- 
frequency current (1,500,000 alternations 
per second) through the puzzled patient’s 
lungs. The lungs heated up, like a coffee 
percolator. Capillaries and lymph chan- 
nels dilated; blood flushed the lungs and 
carried away toxins; inflammation dis- 
appeared; congestion resolved itself. 

Last week Dr. Eldridge reported that, in 
250 pneumonia cases to which he applied 
this diathermic treatment, only three re- 
sulted in death. This was significant. 
After heart disease and cancer, pneumonia 
is the greatest life-taker in the U. S. 

The treatment is practically specific for 
lobar pneumonia, declared Dr. Eldridge. 
This type of pneumonia begins with a sud- 
den chill and fever. The crisis comes on 
ordinarily in ten or eleven days. The vic- 
tim either recovers or dies quickly. If he 
is diathermized within twelve hours of on- 
set, the heat treatment brings on the crisis 
within two hours—long before the average 
patient’s strength has been depleted. The 
longer the delay in applying the heat, the 
later the crisis, the less the certainty of 
recovery. 

Bronchial pneumonia reveals itself only 
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EXPLODING? 


WHEN HAY FEVER TOUCHES 


OFF EVERY KIND OF SNEEZE YOU 
EVER OWNED..-+AND YOU'D 
LIKE A GOOD BETWEEN -THE- 


SNEEZES SMOKE.++ TRY THAT 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE ..+ WHICH 


PROLONGS 


THE PERIOD OF OLD- 


FASHIONED TOBACCO ENJOYMENT. 
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SPUD <cIGARETTES - 20 FOR 20. 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., 


INC., 
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aca Sat 
LIGA TIMING FAST 


iy your overhead statement show 
an “Executive Waiting Time” item? 
No matter what it’s called, the cost is on 
your books. 


You can’t confer with any of your staff | 
unless you wait. You buzz... and watt. | 
You send a messenger . . . and wait. 
You pick up your ’phone for an inside 
call... and wait. Once those were best 
ways. Now they’re out of date .. . Too 
slow! 


The DICTOGRAPH SYSTEM OF INTERIOR 
TELEPHONES saves the time that you 
must pay for, whether it earns a profit 
or pleads guilty to a loss . . . Dicro- 
GRAPH knows no waits. It places you 
in immediate conversational contact with | 
any member of your staff at any minute | 
of the day. You flick a key and speak | 
quietly toward a microphone in the 
DicroGRAPH. The responding voice | 
comes distinctly from its loud speaker. 


No one wastes a moment in walking 
from office to office. The telephone 
switchboard is cleared of “inside calls.” 
Time wasted by old-fashioned methods 
of communication is turned into profit! 


' two or three days after the actual begin- 





It will take only a few moments to show 
you DICTOGRAPH in actual operation on 
your desk—at no obligation to you... 
Consult the telephone directory for our 
address in your city. Or write direct to 
DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc., 
222 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


DICTOGRAPH 


SYSTEM OF INTERIOR TELEPHONES 
“The Modern Miracle of Business” 


TIME 


ning of the disease. Hence the application 
of the high-frequency current must be 
tardy. Recovery is not so certain as when 
lobar pneumonia is attacked this way. 


Diathermy for pneumonia is not yet 
well-known but it is not new. Dr. George 
Washington Crile of Cleveland uses dia- 
thermy to prevent pneumonia after sur- 
gery. He applies his electrodes over the 
liver and lungs. Dr. Fred Bernard Free- 
land of Portland, Ore. has made compara- 
tively extensive experiments with dia- 
thermy. So has Dr. Adolph Abraham 
Lilien of Manhattan. Perhaps the most 
treatments studied by one man were the 
8,000 which Dr. Harry Eaton Stewart of 
New Haven, Conn.,* analyzed. 
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Contact Glasses 
Members of the Optometrical Society 








| of the City of New York peered inquisi- 


tively last week at Grace Robin, 22, near- 
sighted Brooklyn stenographer. Pleasantly 
but glassily Grace Robin peered back. She 
did not appear to be wearing eyeglasses, 
yet she was, right against her eyeballs— 
contact glasses, such as had never been 
seen by the New York Society. 

For years ophthalmologists have been 
placing glass shields on eyeballs to brace 
bulging corneas though not to correct 
vision. In 1889 Dr. A. Mueller of Kiel, 
Germany, succeeded in grinding a pair 
of shields to the curves needed to correct 
his own near-sightedness. Lack of money 
made him drop further experiments. 

Last September Dr. Leopold Heine of 
Kiel reported to the International Oph- 
thalmological Congress at Amsterdam that 
for three years he had been prescribing 
contact glasses to correct sight defects. 


His report stimulated the New ‘York 
demonstration last week. 
Dr. Heine emphasized that contact 


glasses must be fitted only by highly ex- 
perienced ophthalmologists, for the 
danger of an ill-trained man injuring his 
patient’s eyes is great. For fitting such 
glasses 39 lenses are necessary. The only 
firm which grinds these highly exact 
lenses is the Zeiss Works at Jena. The 
lenses must be curved on their inner 
(concave) side almost but not exactly to 
match the curve of the eyeballs. Nor 
may their optical curve be exactly that 
of ordinary eyeglasses. Contact lenses 
are held against the eyeballs by the capil- 
lary suction of tear water. Thin though 
the layer of tears is, it has an optical effect 
which the ophthalmologist must allow for 
in writing his prescription. 

When correctly fitted, contact glasses 
are almost invisible. Because they follow 
every movement of the eyeball, they fur- 
nish a wider field of vision and a clearer 
image than do ordinary eyeglasses. 

There are U. S. ophthalmologists suf- 
ficiently skilled to write such prescrip- 
tions. But none, so far as could be learned 
last week, owns a complete set of 39 test 
lenses (cost $25 a lens); and most con- 
sider contact glasses foolish, unnecessary. 
Dr. Heine’s customers have been people 
with athletic or cosmetic reasons. Miss 
Robin’s reason for wearing the lenses last 
week was to accommodate the New York 








*Author of Diathermy, With Special Reference 
to Pneumonia—Hoeber ($3). 
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optometrists. She was in constant fear 
that the glasses might break on her eyes. 
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Dangerous Ages 


Life is most precarious for women over 
75. More of them get killed in accidents 
than any other age group of the popula- 
tion. After old women, old men are most 
in danger of accidental death. Safest of 
all people are young women between 25 
and 34. So the Milbank Memorial Fund* 
formally reported last week by reprinting 


an article from the Journal of Preventive 
Medicine. 


Between 1921 and 1927, the period of 
the study, the accident death rate in- 
creased decidedly for both males and 
females, except in the cases of boys below 
15 and girls below 5. Except for the very 
old, women have less risk than men, 
about one-third as much. A tabulation: 


MALrEs 
Age Death Rate per Percent Change 
Group 100,000 in 1927 from 1921 
=. ¥ 76.5 —17.0 
5-14 66.8 — 9.6 
15-24 91.6 +10.2 
25-34 82.5 7". 2.2 
357-44 112.7 + 29.7 
45-54 137.2 134.1 
55-64 155.1 T4iI 
65-74 264.0 + 39.4 
75-4 514.8 + 22.6 
FEMALES 
Age Death Rate per Percent Change 


Group 100,000 in 1927 from 1921 
ae 53.8 — 23.8 
5-14 26.5 — 3.8 

15-24 18.3 20.4 

25-34 15.5 + 6.58 

35-44 22.3 +26.7 

45-54 34.5 + 28.3 

55-64 67.6 + 28.8 

65-74 161.5 + 24.3 

75-+ 624.5 +13.0 


*Established 1905 “to improve the physical, 
mental and moral conditions of humanity and 
generally to advance charitable and benevolent 
objects,” by Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank Anderson, 
in memory of her parents, Jeremiah and Eliza- 
beth Lake Milbank. Mrs. Anderson’s cousin, 
Albert Goodsell Milbank, Manhattan lawyer, is 
Fund president. Another cousin and charitarian 
is Jeremiah Milbank, Manhattan banker. 


LOATING 
UNIVERSIT 


AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


5th Annual voyage. Outstanding 
University faculty. University prepara- 
tory, undergraduate and graduate 
courses accepted for credit by leading 
universities. Most comprehensive 
itinerary. Superb Cunarder Samaria. 
Experienced management. Fare in- 
cluding tuition fee and single cabin 

$1850 up. Sailing December 3, 1930. 

Write for catalogue. 

UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASS'’N, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 









Kad 
JZ ATIN SCHOOL 


A short school session from August 24 to September 
14 where only Latin is taught in aninteresting and 
thorough manner. This course enables deficient Latin 
students tocontinue with their Form next year without 
summer tutoring ands tresses particularly the mastery 
of fundamentals. Special attentiont othe needs of the 
individual student. Outdoors ports every afternoon. 

For Further Information Address 


Kenneth Bonner, Dir., St. James School, P. O., Md. 
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Proven most produc- 
tive of results — strik- 
ing combination of 
neon Flexlume tube... 
clearly readable raised 
glass letters . . . flash- 
ing ex posed lamp bulbs 
for spectacularity. 


Draw More 


of the Public to 


Your Business 


ARK your business as progres- 

sive. Give your location the 
continuous day-and-night attraction 
of a Flexlume electric display. 


Notice, on prominent — business 
fronts, the greater brilliance and unin- 
terrupted service of neon Flexlume 
tubing. Brilliant reds, decorative 
blues, greens and other colors have 
been perfected in the Flexlume labora- 
tories to give lasting beauty with 
greater economy. 


But to appreciate 100% electrical 
advertising effectiveness, ask a Flex- 
lume representative to show you ac- 
tual examples of our latest combina- 
tions. They utilize the living flame of 
colorful neon letters or borders with 
the white splendor of Flexlume raised 
glass letters . . . or flashing exposed 
lamps for spectacular effect, if desired. 


In many cities businesses are now 
enjoying the sales-producing power of 
Flexlumes on a monthly service-rental 
plan. Ask our local representative for 
details... i 
facts and color sketch, without obliga- 
tion, of an attractive display for your 
building front or roof. Address 
FLEXLUME CorporRATION, 1095 Mili- 
tary Road, Buffalo, N. Y. Factories 
also in Toronto, Can. Atlanta, Ga., 
Kansas City, Mo. and Houston, Tex. 


or write us to submit the 


NEON TUBE 
RAISED GLASS 
LETTER 


SALES AND 
SERVICE OFFICES 


| fled Camelot, 
nunnery and the veil, Launcelot to his 
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Launcelot 

Shaking his fists instead of a baton, 
teetering now on one long leg, now on 
the other, shaking his shaggy head, labor- 
ing mightily beneath the warm August 
moon, Composer-conducter Albert Coates 


of London one night last week conducted | 
the world premiére of his new symphony, | 


Launcelot, in Lewisohn Stadium, Man- 


| hattan. 


To the sombre moaning of fiddles, 


| melancholy piping of flutes and rumble of 


tympani a fore-doomed Launcelot was 


| born. Bells tolled faintly in the distance, 
| harbingers of Woe. The scene changed 
| abruptly. 


Seething with passion the 
Knight of the Lake invaded the bed of 


| Queen Guinevere. Followed a pallid flash- 


back to Elaine floating on her barge, dead 


| for love. The mood became reminiscent: 


the love-blighted lily of Astolat guarding 
the wayward knight’s shield in a tower, 


pining away. The barge motif was again | 


heard. Betrayed, undone, Queen & lover 
Guinevere to Amesbury 


castle. Final chapter of the symphony 


was Launcelot, ruled by grief and pain, | 


moving gloomily among the lily pads of 
his homeland. 


When the premiére was over the meagre | 


audience applauded apathetically. Next 
morning critics in the public prints seemed 
doubtful, unconvincingly called it ‘music 
on the grand scale” or echoed Critic 


Herbert Hughes’s (London Daily Tele- | 


graph) florid romantics, printed in the pro- 
gram. Reflective listeners decided Launce- 
lot might be more effective if halved, with 
fewer thematic repetitions, or conversely, 
expanded into a full-length, Neo-Wag- 
nerian opera as Coates first intended to 
do. Bold or brave was he to introduce 
his work on the same night with such 
magna opera as Respighi’s orchestration 
of Bach’s Passacaglia and Fugue, Strauss’s 
ghastly, gay, Till Eulenspiegels. 


Prelude to Shaw 


Two things happened to George Ber- 
nard Shaw last week which he would never | 


have predicted. He allowed himself to 
sign a contract to let his plays be cinema- 
tized (see p. 46). And he found himself 
set to music. Until pictures could talk, 
a Shavian film was obviously impossible. 


Almost as strange as a silent Shaw pic- | 
ture would be a Shaw opera. 


That, how- 
ever, had not 


young German composer, Karl Friedrich 
Grimm, who mounted Shaw’s steps last 
week, score in hand. He had merely writ- 
ten a prelude to Shaw’s Caesar & Cleo- 
patra. Shaw listened, pondered, approved. 


Whether or not Composer Grimm knew | 


it, Pundit Shaw is not without musical 
experience. He is at home with no instru- 
ment more musical than a typewriter, can 
barely carry a tune, but he once earned his 
living writing about music for his fellow- 
Irishman, the late famed Thomas Power 
(“Tay Pay”) O’Connor. Explains Shaw: 
“He made me musical critic quite frankly 
and explicitly . . . to prevent my writing 
about anything else than music. My 


other writings were ruining his paper [7/e | 


Star].” 


been attempted by the | 





They're Both DETEX 


In the new models of these leaders 
of watchclocks, Detex now offers: 


New sturdiness of construction to 
resist shocks and jolts. 


New simplicity of design, to give 
greater dependability, greater free- 
dom from the need of repairs. 


New protection from the dust and 
dirt that wears out the movement. 


New standardization of parts, as- 
suring prompt repair service, when 
needed, at minimum cost. 


New safeguards that defy the most 
ingenious attempts at tampering. 


Here are values beyond anything 
ever offered before. Now is a good 


time to modernize. 
Send for full information 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4167 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, III 
35 Beach St., Boston 88 Varick St., N. ¥ 
Room 800, 122 Marietta St., Atlanta 


Manufacturing 


NEWMAN : ALERT +. PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


pETEX 


Approved by 


, Representa- 
Underwriters a 


tives in 
all large cities 
in America 


and abroad 


Laboratories, 
Inc., and Fac- 
tory Mutuals 
Laboratory 
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Rie 


service on the famous 
“Prince” ships provide 
for the fastest time to 






Rio de Janeiro, Santos 
and Montevideo with 17 
day service to Buenos 
Aires. The travel-wise 
select the super-luxury 
hners— Northern Prince, 


Accommodations for 
first-class passengers 
only. Reservations 
and literature at au- 
thorized tourist 
agents or Furness 
Prince Line, 34 
Whitehall Sr., (where 
Broadway begins) or 
voyage. §65 sth Ave.,N Y.C 

"Round World Tours—108 Days—23 Ports—$680 


FURNESS “Prince LINE 


Prince Line Service has been continuous bet veen 
New York and South America for 35 years 


BE oN a oo oe 


Eastern Prince, Southern 
Prince or Western 
Prince for a fast, safe 





Recipes. With each bottle of B & M 
Clam Bouillon come delicious recipes 
for serving this tangful sea-essence. 


“Six bottles in carton for $2.00.” 


QA rare warm weather treat is Jellied 
Clam Bouillon, secrets of which you may 
learn by writing to Burnham & Morrill 
Company, Portland, Maine, for a bottle 
of this handily concentrated, nourishing 
sea soup. One 7-ounce bottle serves five 
generously; is only 35c. Six bottles in 
carton are $2.00. Enclose check or cur- 
rency. (Advertisement). 

















They 
may be rented for a nominal fee. Members 
throughout the United States have access to a 
large collection of rare, scarce, out-of-print, 
strange and curious books; limited, privately- 
printed editions, interesting translations and ex- 
traordinary new books. Please state occupation 
or profession when writing for information and 


lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society 


45 West 45th Street, Dept. J-2, New York City 





COLLEGE or FINANCE ror WOMEN 


FOUNDED BY MRS. ROGER W. BABSON 
Intensive one year course in investment procedure and 
business principles for the young woman of twenty or 
over who will some day manage her own property or 
who desires now to be trained for a business career. 
Next term opens October Ist. 

For complete information write W. L. Webber, Sec. 


WesBeR COLLEGE, BABSON PARK, MassACHUSETTS 
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Bungle 

Old as the Kansas City Star itself is 
its reputation for taboos. Its late great 
founder William Rockhill Nelson 50 years 
ago kept a list of persons who must not 
be mentioned in the Star’s columns. 
Moreover, Colonel Nelson being portly, 
no Star cartoonist dared caricature a fat 
man. The present-day taboo of the Star 
and its morning running-mate, the Times, 
is less explicable, more picturesque. For 
reasons of his own Publisher George 
Baker Longan will not permit snakes to 
be pictured or mentioned. 

Untrue is the longstanding legend of 
the Star office that a cub reporter of 15 
years ago was fired when he revealed a 
snake tattooed on his arm.* But it is 
true and well-remembered that last year 
a syndicated comic strip was doctored by 
the Times to transform a tiny snake into 
a toad (Trme, Aug. 26). 

When Star readers picked up the Sun- 
day comic supplement last fortnight they 
were more amused than usual. A startling 
thing had happened. There on the front 
page, in Cartoonist H. J. Tuthill’s “The 
Bungle Family,” was—not one little snake 
—but a long, fat, wriggling rattlesnake in 
bright green, yellow & red, in 15 dif- 
ferent poses. When Mr. Bungle saw 
it he shouted in half-inch letters: “A 
SNAKE!” He then fought and wrestled 
gruesomely with it through four cartoon 
panels before it was revealed to be a 
dummy snake, the practical joke of an- 
other character in the strip. 

Newsmen asked one another what had 
happened, could only guess at the answer. 
Perhaps some unlucky sub-editor had 
blundered. Or perhaps the Star, unable 
to transform so many big snakes into 
other animals, decided in editorial con- 
ference that it could ill afford to drop out 
its ace comic, the Bungles, for even one 
Sunday. Or perhaps Publisher Longan 
suddenly and completely recovered from 
his snake-phobia. 

Es 





“Tactless Texan” 


Editor Gene Howe of the Amarillo, Tex. 
News-Globe, ambitious son of famed 
Editor Ed (‘Sage of Potato Hill’) Howe 
of the Atchison, Kan. Globe (retired 
1927), has made himself widely known as 
a rambunctious cow-&-oil town journalist. 

He called Lindbergh ‘“swelled-headed 

. simple-minded lucky” (TIME, 
June 11, 1928). 

He said Mary Garden was ‘“‘so old she 
actually tottered” (Time, April 1, 1929). 

He called Actor Edward Hugh Sothern 
“a pink-toed high-hatter” (Time, March 
7). 

But to the News-Globe’s 27,000 readers, 
breezy, baldish Editor Howe is “the peo- 
ple’s friend,” perhaps the most influential 
man in Amarillo. He specializes in such 
homely services as helping youngsters find 

*The reporter of the story, Erle Smith, now 
vice president of American Eagle Aircraft Co. 
in Kansas City, is so tattooed. But he jovially 
recalls: “The fact is I was such a damn rotten 
cub reporter that Longan fired me after three 
weeks work. The boys on the Star ascribed my 
dismissal to the snake, but I always gave Longan 
the long end of a long doubt.” 


their lost dogs and cats. He has bought 
“yo-yo” tops for hundreds of Panhandle 
children. During last month’s tree-sitting 
epidemic he gave money rewards to small 
boys who would come down from their 
perches, to safeguard their health. He 
revels in the nickname “Old Tack,” de- 
rived from his daily irascible column “The 
Tactless Texan.” 

Fortnight ago influential Editor Howe 
received a visit from his fellow townsman 














AMARILLO’s Howe 
He outsmarted Lawyer Payne. 


A. D. Payne, lawyer. On June 27 a bomb 
concealed in Payne’s automobile had 
blown Mrs. Payne to bits, critically in- 
jured their 9-year-old son. Payne and their 
two little daughters were not near. Said 
Lawyer Payne to Editor Howe: 

“The officers are getting nowhere, and I 
ask you to investigate the case. I realize 
that 90% of the people of this community 
believe that I killed my wife for the heavy 
insurance she carried. This is the only 
motive that has been suggested as my life 
is clean. I have known and wanted but 
one woman, and my record is an open 
book.” 

Editor Howe leaped eagerly at the task, 
sent for his friend A. B. MacDonald, 
shrewd crime reporter for the Kansas City 
Star. Well-trained Reporter MacDonald 
promptly questioned Lawyer Payne about 
every woman he had known. Payne spoke 
freely, elaborately of a dozen or more, 
skipped lightly over the name of Mrs. 
Verona Thompson, his former private 
secretary, “so plain and ordinary no one 
would look at her.” Catching the scent, 
Howe and MacDonald immediately sought 
Mrs. Thompson, found her to be an attrac- 
tive widow, wrung from her an admission 
that Payne had promised to run off with 
her after doing away with his wife. 

Last week Payne was taken to gaol at 
Stinnett, Tex., to save him from mob vio- 
lence in Amarillo. There he confessed to 
the murder and to four previous’ attempts 
on his wife’s life, asked a speedy execu- 
tion. 
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Hops and Plana* 

FIFTEEN Rappits — Felix 
Simon & Schuster ($1). 

Mild, somewhat poetic, this exceedingly 
simple book presents a vision of rabbit 
life as the Viennese author of Bambi sees 
it. As in Bambi, which was deer life 
poeticized, all the birds & beasts of the 
forest—and finally even the trees—con- 
verse freely together in a rather flat idiom, 
and the majority eat each other with relish 
and frequency. That, with the doings of 
sundry hunters, forms the background, 
foreground and action of the story. 

For the rabbits, always hunted, never 
hunters, life is a battle to keep the spirits 
up. Protagonist Hops often wonders where 
is the sport,in it. Owl, fox, hawk and the 
mighty He with his thunderstick all take 
turns at the Fifteen Rabbits, a group 
which, like the Forty-Nine Bottles, sol- 
emnly and inevitably diminishes. Hops 
and his affinity Plana, both first appearing 
as babes, enjoy lucky escapes, but little 
Epi, their companion, is seized by some 
young Hes and Shes and dies in captivity, 
piteously. The remaining ones cavort and 
chatter, their ears droop and rise, their 
whiskers twitch, and they meet various 
fates. Later appears Iago, an embittered 
dog who tried to go native but found he 
had no talent for it. He inadvertently 
assists Hops and Plana during a round-up 
hunt at which most of their companions 
perish. In late winter he again saves 


Salten — 


— amen mare ny | 


| 
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“If you would keep men from becoming 
as animals . . .” 


Plana, famished and freezing, by giving 
her shelter in his kennel. Plana leaves 
this comfort, however, to rejoin Hops, 
who, with the coming of spring, has con- 
quered his pessimism with a gentle Chris- 
tian philosophy. The two frisk on to the 


*New books are news. 
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BOOKS 


last page, ears a-wiggle, appearing to be, 
after a year of platonic cohabitation, upon 
the verge of a deeper intimacy. 

The sentence alone on the first page— 
“If you would keep men from becoming 
as animals, strive ever to see animals as 
men”—may explain this book, and it may 
not. It is hard to become excited over 
rabbits. Poetry, drama, philosophy sel- 
dom attaches to them. But for those who 
like them, here are some, colorfully 
painted. 

The Author. Felix Salten, born Saltz- 
mann of Budapest, but a Viennese most of 
his 60-odd years, is known in the U. S. as 
a novelist, through recent translations of 
Bambi, The Hound of Florence. In 
Europe Schnitzler, Wassermann, Werfel— 
all personal friends—Galsworthy, Mann, 
many others acclaim him as essayist and 
dramatist. Some 20 of his books are ap- 
pearing in an authorized edition in Vienna; 
the U. S. will have them eventually in 
English. Last June found him in the U. S. 
suffering entertainment with quiet, smiling 
urbanity. A Jew, he is not a Zionist, dis- 
claims all ists and isms. His life is liter- 
ary, not political, yet active when the two 
conflict, for his was the leading test case 
under the rigorous Austrian muzzlelaw for 
critics. Works the U. S. may sometime 
read are: Prinzessin Anna (novel), Martin 
Overbeck (romance), Kinder u. Freude 
(drama). 


> 
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End of the Race 


Rep SNow—F. Wright Moxley—Simgn 
& Schuster ($1). 

This novel undertakes to finish off the 
human race and does so in 400 over- 
crowded pages. The cause of the end is 
mysterious. On. Aug. 17, 1935, occurred 
a short fall of red, snow-like flakes, pene- 
trating buildings and clothing. No conse- 
quences were noticed for nine months. 
Then: “The news at first fuliginous in its 
incomprehensibleness soon became ful- 
gent in its clarity.” The “red snow” had 
sterilized humanity. With all the restraints 
of care for posterity at once removed, 
civilization began to disintegrate. Racial 
hatreds flamed and religious wars burst 
out. Fanatics seized governments. The 
U. S. sent a crusading army of ten million 
into central Asia. Economic systems fal- 
tered. Workmen abandoned their labors. 
Women became untamed sexual aggres- 
sors. Problemg that would occupy 20 
volumes are dismissed in sentences. Na- 
tions perish in a paragraph, continents in a 
chapter. Each phase of the debacle is 
outlined with unflagging vigor and a wild 
flow of words. Finally Phaeton Andrews, 
last man to survive, after a voyage from 
rotting New York to savage England. 
ages slowly to his death in 2027, his mind 
a strange confusion of scraps of philosophy, 
politics, sociology, psychology, erotica, all 
the arts and sciences, in consonance with 
the 34 chapters which precede. 
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Pederast & Peer 


Oscar WiLpE: His Lire AND CONFES- 
sions—Frank Harris—Covici, Friede— 
Published July 23 ($3.75). 


Of Oscar Wilde’s guilt, and the nature 
of it, there has never been much doubt 
since his disastrous libel suit against the 
Marquess of Queensberry, when the Poet 
too loudly claimed the Peer had fouled 
him. The name usually coupled with Os- 
car Wilde’s is Lord Alfred (“Bosie’’) 


Douglas, unfilial son of the unpaternal 














Keystone 
FRANK Harris 


“Bosie” confessed to him. 


Marquess. After Wilde’s sentence and im- 
prisonment in Reading Gaol he rejoined 
Douglas on the Continent, but the two 
erstwhile boon companions soon quarreled 
for the last time. When Wilde died squal- 
idly in Paris (1900), ‘‘Bosie” was far 
away. 

To his definitive life of Oscar Wilde, 
first published in-1916, Author Harris has 
added only a long statement, never before 
published, by Lord Douglas, and a memoir 
of Wilde by George Bernard Shaw. 

The Douglas “confession” was- written 
to Harris in 1927. By then Douglas had 
become a devout Roman Catholic and 
had been married a long time. Says he: 
“A little more than a year after Wilde’s 
death I married. Such perverted instincts 
as I had disappeared completely as soon 
as I lost contact with Wilde and his im- 
mediate entourage.” Douglas openly ac- 
cuses Wilde of pederasty but denies any 
complicity on his part. Harris is inclined 
to believe this. 

Playwright Shaw’s memoir of Wilde is 
sparkling. Shaw reports the “maudlin 
pathos and inconceivable want of tact” of 
Wilde’s brother Willie. Slily he says: 
“Oscar was not a man of bad character: 
you could have trusted him with a woman 
anywhere.” Shaw did not like Wilde per- 
sonally, considered him a “Dublin snob”; 
but when Shaw was trying to get signa- 
tures of London literary men to a petition 
for the reprieve of the Chicago anarchists 
(1885), Wilde was the only one who 
would sign. Says Shaw: “It secured my 
distinguished consideration for him for 
the rest of his life.” 

The Author. Frank Harris, 74, born in 
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‘To men who 
don’t send 
coupons 


ENTLEMEN: Men have told us 





“Why, I never sent a coupon for 
a sample in my life.” And it is true, | 
many men do not. 


Yet men by the hundreds of thou- 
sands have broken that rule to try 
Palmolive Shaving Cream. For we con- 
fess that words are inadequate to de- 
scribe to you its advantages and virtues. 


And we rest our case entirely on how 
the product itself impresses you. YOU 
are the judge and jury. Your bath- 
room is the courtroom. If you vote for 
us, We Win. 


We feel that we should warn you of 
one thing, however. If you mail the 
coupon the chances are strongly against 
your ever returning to old style shav- 
ing methods again. For our statistics 
show that 86% of the men who make 
our free 7-day test, become wedded to 
Palmolive Shaving Cream. 

PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR — Broadcast every 


Wednesday night—over WEAF and 39 stations asso- 
ciated with The National Broadcasting Co. 5924 


oat ai. WE 


PALMOLIVE 5 
aving Cream 





7 SHAVES 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 
Simply insert your name and address and mail to 
Palmolive, Dept. M-883, P. O. Box 375, Grand 
Central Post Office, New York City. 


TIME 


Ireland of Welsh parents, is one of few liv- 
ing literary men to whom the term “free 
lance” can be fittingly applied. Onetime 
cowboy (in Texas), onetime schoolteacher, 
onetime editor (of the London Vanity 
Fair, Saturday Review, Candid Friend), 
he is an all-time anti-authoritarian and 
rebel. Says Critic Joseph Wood Krutch 
of him: “Love, forgiveness and pity are 
his themes, Jesus and the ‘gentle Shake- 
speare’ his idols, but truculence is his 
manner.” Says Harris of himself: “I am 
a lover of books and men, who takes pleas- 
ure in the past by traveling and in the 
future by dreaming.’”’ Say caustic critics: 
his favorite recreation is drawing the long 
bow. He lives in a villa at Nice with his 
wife, has had no children. 

Other books: Montes the Matador, The 
Bomb, The Man Shakespeare, Contempo- 
rary Portraits, My Life. 
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On Manhasset Bay 

ROMANCE PRESCRIBED—Eric Hatch— 
Farrar & Rinehart ($1). 

The story is of a spoiled and jilted 
young novelist of intellectual pretensions 


| who is freshened up and made marketable 


and happy again by design of his sporting 
publisher. Jarnal Harvey, disappointed 
by sophisticated Frances, retires to his 
publisher’s houseboat in Manhasset Bay. 
On the way he upsets his rowboat and is 
salvaged by beauteous Margot. They 
form a friendship which prospers. Putter- 
ing about the Bay, he meets eccentric 
Faulkner, gains mental health which he 
loses by returning to New York and en- 
countering Frances, herself jilted and now 
hunting him. Faulkner appears, frightens 
off Frances with threat of scandal, kid- 
naps Harvey to his yacht where is fore- 
gathered a group of magnates playing 
furiously with toy trains. Harvey’s ego 
diminishes, and much clean fun with 
Margot ensues, interrupted by a visit from 
Frances and some friends on a small 
cruiser. Frances & friends drink with such 
success that Frances, disillusioned as to 
Harvey’s wealth and roundly repudiating 
him, falls overboard, has to be rescued— 
by Margot, now properly disgusted. Har- 
vey’s eyes are opened, etc., etc. but Mar- 
got has left and it is three days before he 
finds her. Embrace, affiancement, the re- 
vealing of Faulkner as Margot’s blueblood 
uncle and a doubly famous author under 
two pseudonyms, the acceptance by Faulk- 
ner’s publisher friend of Harvey’s diary 
of these events as a new, greater novel— 
all this is the work of moments. Author 
Hatch writes in a cheery, bourgeois fash- 
ion, helps a hot night pass painlessly. 


Gentle Poet 


NEAR AND Far—Edmund Blunden— 
Harper ($2). 

The world is full of a number of things, 
but good poetry is not one of them. In 
this book of 33 poems, Edmund Blunden 
illustrates the further fact that good 
poetry is not necessarily great. Poet Blun- 
den pipes in a minor key, but he pipes 
well and truly. 

Blunden is often classed as of the genus 
pastoral: his descriptions of English coun- 
tryside have been likened to Wordsworth. 
He is a meticulous observer of the out- 
doors, and couches his observations in 
many a good old country term. In Near 
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and Far his Muse wanders to Japan and 
through the War, but she remains, in spite 
of all temptations, always an English 
Muse. 
And girdled green there bask the plains 
Where, with his timeless smiles. 
And mushroom hat, brown Vigour gains 
His spindling roots, his haulms, his 
grains— 
The Oriental Giles. 
Blunden looks long at familiar things; 
sometimes his best poetry is the result: 
Sprawl not so monster-like, blind mist; 
I know not “seems” ; 
I am too old a realist 
To take sea-dreams 
From you, or think a great white Whale 
Floats through our hawthorn-scented 
vale— 
This foam-cold vale. 


So long and lovingly does he look that 
when he speaks, he tells of things many a 
reader’s restless eye may never notice. 

From love’s wide-flowering mountain- 

side I chose 

This sprig of green, in which an angel 

shows. 

Edmund Charles Blunden, 33, onetime 
(1924-27) Professor of English literature 
at Tokyo University, served in the War 
with the Royal Sussex Regiment. Great 
& good friend of Poets Robert Graves, 
Robert Nichols, with them he lived in the 
Boar’s Hill poet’s colony (near Oxford) 
just after the War. Poet Blunden won the 
Hawthornden Prize in 1922. Other books: 
The Waggoner, The Shepherd, Masks of 
Time, Retreat, Undertones of War. 

—o—_—__ 
Indian Story 


Morninc Licht—Frank B. Linderman 
—Day ($2). 

First published eight years ago by Scrib- 
ner, under the title Lige Mounts: Free 
Trapper, this commendable novel tells of 
the making of a frontiersman, rather than 
the life of one. Its distinction does not 
lie in the story, which is adequate but not 
unusual: Lige, aged 19 in 1822, is caught 
up in the frontier enthusiasm, joins three 
companions in St. Louis, goes up the 
Missouri to the Yellowstone and on up to 
the Marias for a winter’s trapping. One 
of the men is killed in a brush with the 
Gros Ventre Indians, the other two in a 
battle with the Blackfeet, who were stirred 
into hostility by Hudson’s Bay men in a 
trapping war and defeated only by the aid 
of the friendly Crees. “Dad,” the last of 
the trio to die, confesses to a shooting 
with which Lige was charged and advises 
Lige to leave the plains while he may. 
But Lige stays the winter with the Crees. 
After a trip southward and a disillusion- 
ment with civilization, by way of two 
robberies and a spree, he goes back to the 
Marias again, where there is more sky 
and a sweet Cree girl awaiting him. What 
lifts it out of the genre of Western stories 
is the sketching of the old Indian-sur- 
rounded life, especially the portraiture of 
northern Indians. Even if the girl Blue-, 
bird waxes Whitmanesque and thus goes 
slightly out of focus, the rest is an authen- 
tic presentation of poetic, finely balanced 
characters living a splendidly proportioned 
life, a life now traceable only in the files 
of the Indian Reports and a very few 
perceptive studies such as this. 
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CAMELS are companions for any occasion... mild, 


mellow, gloriously fragrant . . . enjoyable as the 


sparkle of sun and spray ... a smoke that’s all pleasure! 


(‘amels 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








